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NOTES AND QUERIES RESPECTING CERTAIN 
THEOSOPHISTS AND MYSTICS. 


(Continued from 2" §. ii. 489.) 


I. Carpet Berrow. I have before me a quarto 
volume thus entitled : — 


“Tueotoeicat DissertATIONs, by CArEL BERrRow, 
AM., Rector of Rossington, Northamptonshire; Lec- 
turer of St. Bennet’s and St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf; and 
Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Judges and Ser- 
jeants in Serjeants’ Inn. Exaoros ev TQ IAIN NOI wAnpodo- 
ptigte, Rom. xiv. 5. London, Printed for J. Dodsley in 


Pall Mall, a.pcec.uxx1.” 

The quarto contains Six Treatises separately 
paged, viz. : — 

1. “ Remarks on the Rt. 
on the Use and Intent of Prophecy; 
sent to his Lordship. — Pp. 22. 

2. “On Predestination, iEletion, Reprobation, and Fa- 
ture Punishments. — P p. 65. 

3. “A Few Extracts from a Discourse concerning 
Origen, and the Chiefest of his Opinions. First printed 
in the Year 1661. — Pp. 36. 

4. “Observations on the End and Design of Christ’s 
Death. — Pp. 31. 

5. “Deism not consistent with the Religion of Reason 
and Nature. — Pp. 85. 

6. “A Lapse of Human Souls in a State of Pre-Exist- 
ence, the Only Original Sin, and the Ground Work of the 
Gospel Dispensation.” — Pp. 170.* 


Rev. Dr. Sherlock’s Discourses 
In a Letter formerly 





* Berrow is omitted by Lowndes. 
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Mr. Capel Berrow is “fully persuaded in his 
own mind” respe cting, and stoutly maintains, a 
number of extravagant and wildly heterodox no- 
tions, which re quire no small amount of ingenuity 
(and disingenuity, too,) at once to defend on their 
own merits, and to reconcile with the writer's po- 
It must be added, that the 
ability and learning displayed in this volume are 
worthy of a better cause. In“ A List of Sub- 
scribers? prefixed to the Dissertations, we have 
the names of three or four bishops, and a long 
array of beneficed clergy and dignitaries of the 
Church and Universities, and also the revered 
name of “ Dr. Samuel Johnson.” 

As some notes on the Pre-existence of Souls 
have appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. ii. 453. 517. ; 
iii. 50.; iv. 157. 234.; v. 303.; vii. 319., and, as 
Berrow’s treatise is noticed in it, at the first refer- 
ence, I shall give a passage from Berrow on the 
subject : — 

“ The doctrine of a Pre-existence of Human Souls took 
root in the earliest ages of the world, and flourished among 
men most eminent for learning, speculation, and philo- 
sophic reasoning, and became a princ ipal branch of Hea- 
then Theology. It spread not only among the Gymno- 
sophists and others most renowned for wisdom in that 
nursery of sciences, Egypt, but among the Bramins of 
India, and the Magi of Babylon and Persia. It madea 
part of the Cabala of the Jews, which is usually ascribed 
to Moses, and was a reigning hypothesis among the fol- 
lowing illustrious Philosophers — Zoroaster, Pythagoras, 
Epicharmus, Empedocles, Cebes, Euripides, Plato, Euclid, 
Philo, Virgil, Marcus Cicero, Plotinus, Jamblicus, Pro- 
clus, Boethius, Psellus, and others. 

“ Among the modern defenders of the doctrine, there is 
the great Dr. Henry More, his ingenious and learned disci- 
ple, Mr. Glanville ¢, the sagacious Dr. Cheyne, and that 
very learned and ingenious divine, Dr. Butler, the late 
Bishop of Durham. 

“To the above may be added some letters in the Turhish 
Spy and some papers, if I mistake not, in the Rambler. 
But together with Dr. H. More, and Mr. Glanville, I 
would in a particular manner recommend to the reader’s 
perusal the following Tracts— A Letter of Resolutions 
concerning Origen, and the Chiefest of his Opinions, printed 
1661, a scarce but most valuable work. r. H. More’s 
Philosophical Poems. The Chevalier Ramsay’s Philoso- 
phical Principles.t A very curious little tract, intitled 
The New Practice of Piety, wrote in imitation of Dr. 
Brown’s Religio Medici, an ingenious production by one of 


* Cf. Ch. “ The Article of the 


viii. of the Jast Treatise: 
Church of England concerning Original Sin and the 
Depravity of Human Nature considered and explained.” 


+ “ Vide Mr. Glanville’s Luz Orientalis, in which the 
subject is considered so copiously as to have left room for 
little or nothing now to be added, excepting what arises 


| from its being considered the ground-work of the Gospel 


Dispensation.” 

~ Who was the Chevalier Ramsay? 
titles of some of his books : — 

“Philosophical Principles of Natural and Revealed 
Religion Unfolded in a Geometrical Order. Edinb.: 
Printed by Foulis, 1748.” — 2 Vols. 4to. 

“ Travels of Cyrus; and Discourse on the Theology 
and Mythology of the Pagans. (Edinb.?), 1730.”— 
2 Vols. 8vo. 


I subjoin the 
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the authors of the Athenian Oracles, printed 1704; and 
Mr. Chubb’s Farewel to the Public. ‘ihere is likewise a 
very elegant Poem, wrote professedly on the subject, not 
unworthy the learned reader’s perusal, to be met with in 
Dodsley’s Collection, and rendered into very elegant 
Latin by Dr. Ralph Schomberg of Bath. 

“ These are the principal advocates for the doctrine of a 
Pre-existence of Sane Souls. — That a Lapse likewise 
of Human Souls in that supposed state of Pre-existence, 
was the opinion of the learned in general, those antient 
Philosophers quoted above, abundantly evince. Authori- 
ties from Scripture likewise upon the point will arise as 
we go along, and the next chapter will prove it to have 
been the opinion, not only of the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
but of several eminent writers of a more modern date.” * 

What are we to think of the mental condition 
of a writer who tells us that the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, as well as Bp. Butler, maintained his doc- 
trine of the Lapse of Human Souls in a Pre- 
existent State! Among the “writers of a more 
modern date " to which he refers, we find Luther, 
Grotius, Dr. Edest, Laurentius Surius, and Dr. 
Isaac Barrow ! 

Our author, speaking of the degradation of Ne- 
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buchadnezzar, has a very curious passage on the | 


Brute Creation : — 


“ Now whether there was, or was not, an actual Trans- 
formation of the Monarch into the form of a Beast, it is 
not essential to the point in question to determine; it 
being sufficient to observe that his Heart, or the state of his 
Mind was changed from a Man’s heart, and a Beast’s heart 
was given him; and, without any apparent consciousness 
either of his Degradation, or the Guilt for which it was 
the destined punishment, a proper Remorse for his former 
Pride, Vanity, and Self-sufficiency, was the happy conse- 
quence. And I am in no kind of doubt but that a retro- 
spective Scene of past transactions, will hereafter, in con- 
sequence of a consistent preconcerted plan, be Jaid open 


to all those who have travelled through this Vale of | 
Misery, irreminiscent of the Country from which they ; 


came, which will be productive at last of every desirable 
advantage. 

“This Transfiguration of Nebuchadnezzar for former 
crimes, seems intended to shadow out to us the nature and 
circumstances of the Brute CREATION. 

“That Brutes are endowed with some degree of Reason 
and Reflection, and a sensibility of Pain, as well as Plea- 
sure, there is no kind of doubt with men of reason and 
reflection. Nor is it less evident that the latter, viz. 
Pleasure, is frequently overbalanced by the former. 
What exquisite, what affecting Tortures, do many of 
them, that most excellent and serviceable one the Horse, 
in particular, endure from some merciless callous-hearted 
monster, a master! How frequently to the pangs of hun- 
ger, and a distempered body, are added the most cutting 
stripes and scourges, most liberally and ofttimes most wan- 
tonly dealt out by an inhuman driver, or some human 
brute its rider! —and all this, perhaps, for not effecting 
impossibilities? But wherefore all this wretchedness? 
Wherefore all these agonizing pains and miseries heaped 
on an helpless offspring of Divine Providence? Are 
they not flesh and blood? Do they not, as well as we, 
know what sorrow means? And were they brought into 
a painful existence for nought but the service, or rather, 
for little else than to gratify the pride, the wantonness, 
the cruelty of Man? — What! one being created under 


* A Lapse of Human Souls, §c., pp. 7-8, 17-18. 
+ Dr. Edes is not mentioned in Lowndes. 
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the foreseen certainty of its being made miserable, solely 
for the use or pleasure of another. * 

“TI consider them, in short, as creatures labouring under 
a severer stroke of Divine Justice than the Human Race 
experiences, in consequence of their having brought upon 
themselves an heavier load of guilt, among the Apostate 
Powers, pre-ordained, however, to make their appearance, 
sooner or later, on some stage of moral agency, proba- 
tionary, of course, for future felicity, as is the present 
state of Man. That such a procedure of Divine Provi- 
dence will take place, I have not the least shadow of 
doubt. Nor can the present unfavourable partiality of 
Providence towards them be accounted for but upon that 
hypothesis. 

“Should it be urged, that the assigning Souls to one 
part of the Brute Creation will reduce us to the necessity 
of supposing the /ike to actuate the most minute species 
of vital nature also; I would wish the speculative and 
philosophic part of mankind to consider, that there is 
discernible to the microscopic eye as just and due pro- 
portioned disposition of organs, fibres, &c. in the one as in 
the other. — That again, the Soul has the power of self- 
contraction to an infinitesimal degree, as well as that of 
self-dilation, — That supposing, in the next place, every 
organized body, as well in the Brute Creation as in the 
Rational, to be an allotted temporary Prison for a pre- 
delinquent Soul, it is easy to conceive how, and why, 
some may be made prisoners here more at large, as we 
say, and entrusted with privileges and faculties more 
numerous, extensive, and exalted than others; and that, 
lastly, it is impossible to say into how many different 
kinds of vehicles a Soul may transmigrate, ere its Plastic 
Faculty be refined enough to inform one wherein to per- 
form the functions of an intelligent and rational life. 
But St. Cyprian’s observation upon the point is, methinks, 
no bad one: ‘Should I deny,’ says he, ‘ that Flies, Beetles, 
Wood-lice, Glow-worms, Mites, Moths, are the work of 
Tue ALMIGHTY, it will not necessarily be required of me 
to say who made them, who appointed them. I may, 


| without offence surely, say that I know not from whence 


they came.’ — St. Cypr. Advers. Gent., 1. 1m. p. 34. He 
does not, however, take upon him to say they are not 
animated beings.” — A Lapse, &c., pp. 87-89. 

Berrow makes no mention of a writer imme- 
diately preceding him, who takes the same view of 
the Brute Creation, but who (unlike Berrow) deals 
with the subject in atone of disagreeable levity, 
flippancy, and irreverence : viz. the Jesuit, G. H. 
Bougeant, author of the Amusement Philosophique 
sur le Langage des Bestes. A translation of this 
curious tract appeared jn 1739, and a “ Second 
Edition corrected” in 1740. I give the title of the 
latter : — 

“ A Philosophical Amusement upon the Language of 
Beasts and Birds, Written originally in French by Father 
Bougeant, a famous Jesuit; now confined at La Fleche 


| on account of this Work. London, 1740.” — Pp. 66. 


suppression of the late Rebellion. 


Hildrop’s Examination of Father Bougeant's 
Philosophical Amusement was published in 1742. 
Berrow's Lapse was first published, I believe, in 
1762 ; another edition came out in 1766. 

What is known of Capel Berrow ?* 








[* In addition to the works noticed above, the Rev. 
Capel Berrow published the following: —“ The Provi- 
dence of God over Christian Kingdoms and States, 
consider’d and apply’d, by way of thanksgiving for the 
A Sermon on 2 Chron. 
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Il. Ricuarp Brockxuessy. This writer seems 
to have had a great influence on the mind of 
Berrow, who thus speaks of him : — 


“This Mr. Brocklesby was a man of a most prodigious 
reading, and of an uncommon share of penetration in 
matters relative to the Christian Theology. Singular 
indeed he is in his opinions, and often singular, and 
gemingly uncouth, at first sight, in his phraseology, 
owing to a reach of sentiment not to be expressed by 
common language. He is emphatical, and greatly so, 
but not elegant; I mean, deals not in that kind of ele- 
gance (the only captivating sort of composition now) 
which carries the admiring reader so glibly, so smoothly, 
so enchantingly on the glassy surface of a gently flowing 
—Nothing. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that a 
work of this great man, the fruit, as he expresses himself, 
‘of much time and thought, of anxious contemplation, 
and great labour,’ though abounding with speculations 
of the utmost importance (if matters relative to the Gos- 
pel Dispensation may be deemed such), is scarce to be 
met with but under a load of useless lumber. The work 
to which I allude, is An Explication of the Gospel Theism, 
and the Divinity of the Christian Religion, containing the 


True Account of the System of the Universe, and of the | 


Christian Trinity, printed 1706, Large Folio. A Work to 
which I am greatly indebted for references to authors 
who have wrote on the Doctrine of Pre-existence; from 
whom, together with those extracts which I have myself 
made, I have given the reader many as they lie in Mr. 
Brocklesby’s page.”—A Lapse, §c., p. 14. 

By the way, how aptly Berrow’s words apply to 
our own times, and how graphically does he hit 
of the popular literature and periodicals of the 
present day (courtesy, of course, excludes all re- 
ference to “‘N. & Q.” and its correspondents), 
when he says, that the age “deals in that kind of 
elegance (the only captivating sort of composition 
now) which carries the admiring reader so glibly, 
so smoothly, so enchantingly on the glassy surface 
of a gently-flowing — Noruine ”! 

Any information about Richard Brocklesby and 
his Works will be very acceptable. 

Ill. Dr. Rust, Br. or Dromore. The third 
Dissertation in Berrow's book, and also the Ap- 
pendix to his Lapse, contain extracts from a re- 
markable work by Bp. Rust, viz. a defence of 
Origen and his opinions. It was reprinted in the 
well-known collection of Tracts called The Phe- 
niz, and is entitled: “A Letter of Resolution 
concerning Oricen and the Chief of his Opinions. 
Written to the learned and most ingenious C. L., 
Esq., and by him published.” Another of Bp. 
Rust’s treatises, viz. A Discourse of Truth, was 
published (with Annotations by Dr. H. More) 
along with the second edition of Joseph Glanvill’s 
Luz Orientalis, in 1682. Glanvill prefixed “A 
Letter concerning the Subject and the Author,” 
in which he says : — 

“The Author was a person with whom I had the 
honour and happiness of a very particular acquaintance ; 








xvi. 9.” 4to. 1746. Another Sermon on 2 Chron. xxxii. 
’, preached on account of the Rebellion in Scotland. 4to. 
1746. Mr. Berrow died on the 5th of October, 1782. ] 
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| a man he was of a clear Mind, a deep Judgment, and 
| searching Wit: greatly learned in all the best sorts of 
Knowledge, old and new, a thoughtful and diligent En- 
quirer, of a free Understanding and vast Capacity, joyned 
with singular Modesty, and unusual Sweetness of Tem- 
r, which made him the darling of all that knew him. 
Te was a person of great Piety and Generosity ; a hearty 
Lover of God and Men. An excellent Preacher, a wise 
| Governour, a profound Philosopher, a quick, forcible, and 
close Reasoner, and above all, a true and exemplary 
Christian. . . . He was bred in Cambridge, and Fellow of 
| Christ’s College, where he lived in great esteem and re- 
| putation for his eminent Learning and Vertues,” &c. 
| 
| Bp. Rust was one of the Latitudinarian Divines, 
| mostly Cambridge men, the chief of whom were 
| Whichcote, Cudworth, Wilkins, More, and Wor- 
| thington. His Remains collected by Henry Hally- 
| well, were published in London, 1686, 4to. As I 
| have never seen this collection of Dr. Rust's 
Remains, I should be glad to know what other 
works it contains beside the two already named, 
and also where one could get more information 
about Dr. Rust ?* EIRIONNACH. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS ON THE CONTINENT. 

I send you the following description of a very 
curious MS. recently discovered in the University 
library (Cambridge), which is interesting as show- 
ing the manner in which contributions were made 
in this country in the reign of Charles I. towards 
the support of the English Roman Catholic col- 
leges and convents established on the Continent 
after the suppression of religious houses in Eng- 
land, and the precautions taken to maintain se- 
cresy. 

The MS. is a small quarto of 14 leaves, mea- 
suring 84 x6} inches, without title, and is a note- 
book of gifts and bequests made to the English 
convent of Franciscans at Douay, and to some 
other English Roman Catholic establishments on 
the Continent, from 1630 to 1649. 

Each entry contains the date of the benefaction, 
the name of the donor (in cipher), the establish- 
ment to which it was given (also in cipher), the 
amount and the interest to be received from it 


[* George Rust was a Fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. He was invited into Ireland by Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, ordained Deacon and Priest on the same day, 7th 
May, 1661, and aon to the deanery of Connor on 
Aug. 31 of the samé year. In 1662 the Crown presented 
him to the rectory of Island Magee. In 1664 he was 
rector of Lisburn; and in 1667 raised to the bishopric of 
Dromore, where he died in December, 1670, and was in- 
terred in the choir of the cathedral of Dromore, in the 
same vault containing the remains of his friend Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. His works are enumerated in Ware’s 
Writers of Ireland. Consult also Cotton’s Fusti Eecles. 
| Hibernice, iv. 253. 281.; Worthington’s Diary, i. 135. 
(Chetham Soc.) ; and European Mag., xlix. 418. | 
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(generally 8*per cent.), with a reference to some 
other book for the manner of its investment. In 
some instances a condition is attached that a 
certain number of masses (this word written in 
cipher) shall be said for the benefactor. The 
names of persons and establishments, the words 
priests or monks, are throughout written in cipher, 
for which the Roman numerals are used, In the 
last entry the name of Mr. John Jennings was in- 
advertently written in full and afterwards erased, 
but incompletely, and the cipher written above. 
This Jennings (al. Gennings) revived the Order 
of the English Franciscans at Douay, and became 
their first Superior about the year 1617. (See Hon. 
E. Petre’s Notices of Eng. Coll. and Conv. on the 
Continent, edited by F. C. Husenbeth, 4to., Nor- 
wich, 1849, p. 44.) The total amount of bene- 
factions recorded in this MS. is 10,1312. 19s. 8d, 


Each entry is headed with a numbered letter of 


the alphabet, each letter being numbered up to 
10., beginning with A. 1. and ending with I. 6., the 


last entry being a slip of paper pasted on. Under | 


some of the letters no entry is made. 
To render this description more complete I 
transcribe a few extracts : — 
A. 8. 
“ Anno 1684, Mr. xviii gave to (ii) two hun- 
dred pounds for ever. 


2001, 
rent 16/. 
3 Dec. 6. 


28 - 8. This money was putt out as Ne 6, p* 3°, 
B. 9. 
atts “Anno 1635, May 2. Mr. xxi gave one 
) May 4. bundred — to (ii), reserving the rent to 
‘oe himselfe during life, and after to (ii). 
iii). This money was putt out as Ne 10, p* 6. 
C, 3. 
oa “ Anno 1639, May 1°. Mr. xxix gave to (ii) 
.— i. 16, four hundred pounds towards the maintenance 
No. 1. 16. of two viii in iiii. 
Thin. 200/. of this was putt out as No 5. p* 2°. 
1001. as N° 26. p* 11°, 
1002, as Ne 41. p* 13 
C. 6. 
Ley * Anno 1636, May 1°. Mr. xxx gave to (ii) 
rrxx, for the use of V. three hundred pounds, oblig- 
ing V. to performe three IX. every weeke for 
ever. 
This money was put out, vid. 
1001, as Ne 14, p* 74. 
2001 as Ne 43. p* 148, 
E. 9. 
ont. * Anno 1637, 7°** 25. xlii att his death gave 
wri. five hundred pounds to (ii) for the maintenance 
Vv. of two xi for ever in V., the one out of North 
the other out of South Wales. 
This money was putt out as N° 31. p* 12. 
F. 2. 
=. ,% “ Anno 1638, Ju. 13. xliiii gave two hun- 
xiii. red pounds to (ii), which were left by xlv., 
VI. and is to be a foundation for Poore VI in Lxx 


as (ii) shall appoint after the death of xliiii. 
This money was put out as No 38, p* 13.” 


E. Venrris. 
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KINKELL CHURCH. 

Having recently visited the ruined church of §, 
Michael and all Angels, Kinkell, I conceive that a 
few Notes upon one or two objects of interest to 
the student of Christian antiquities, which still re. 
main there, may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. 

The Church itself is in a state of utter ruin, 
Only the north wall remains. Towards the west 
end a building like an out-house has been put up 
over a burial place of some — named Gor- 
don. The west window, the broken mouldings of 
which are evidently early Third Pointed work, is 
almost entirely destroyed. In the north wall, 
adjoining the ancient sanctuary, is a most remark- 
able Tabernacle ; I should imagine, almost unique, 
It was not simply an Easter sepulchre, but a per- 
manent receptacle for the Holy Sacrament. It 


| consists of an aumbrye or deep rectangular recess 








in the wall, on either side of which, as well as 
above and below, are a series of sculptured orna- 
ments. The bas-relief above is altogether gone. 
No traces of it or its subject remain. But two 
crocketed finials on either side, of a close-grained 
freestone, are almost perfect. Below are the re 
mains of what was evidently the sculptured repre- 
sentation of an ostensorium or monstrance, for the 
Blessed Sacrament, with adoring angels on either 
side, and underneath is some boldly-sculptured 
foliage, with a shield in its centre, charged with a 
lion rampant crowned. A label on either side of 
the recess contains the following legend: mc: 
EST * SVTVM * CORPS ‘ DB * VGIB* NATYM. (Hic est 
servatum Corpus de Virgine natum— Here is re- 
served that Body which was born of the Virgin 
Mary.) The letters A. G. oceur twice, once dis- 
joined, and again united by a knot into a mono- 
gram. So, too, the device of a rose. The date 
* A.D. 1528” also remains, as well as the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘memorare ” on a label below. 

Secondly, there is an incised slab, two-thirds of 
which only now remain, representing a knight in 
armour. The figure is very similar to that of Sir 
Thomas Massingberde, represented in Mr. Bou- 
tell'’s Monumental Brasses (London: Bell and 
Daldy.) Upon the surcoat and on a shield above 
the figure are represented the following arms: A 
chevron, between two water bougets in chief, and 
a hunter's horn in base. That portion of the in- 
scription which remains runs as follows: “ Hie 
jacet nobilis armiger Gilbertus de Gr..... Anno 
Dommini M. CCCC. XI.” 

But the most curious object of interest is a bas- 
relief, in a more westerly portion of the north wall, 
evidently of the same age and workmanship as the 
tabernacle. It appears to be a representation of 
Christian worship, and may have been a memorial 
monument of one of the clergy of the parish. 
Underneath the representation of a depressed arch 
is a crucifix, the figure of which is still compara- 
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Below is a vested altar, with ante- 

Upon the 
former appear the letters “A. G.” To the right 
of the altar is seen the remains of the figure of a 
priest in his Eucharistic vestments. Upon the 
centre of the altar stands the chalice, and on the 
left the open missal and stand. On the left side of 
the altar runs a legend — yr5 Sati, possibly 
preces sanctorum, for both below and above the 
band on which the legend is sculptured are repre- 
sented four heads, signifying the saints at rest, or 
the souls of the martyrs under the celestial altar. 
On the right side of the figure of our Blessed Lord 
upon the cross, which rises from a Calvary above 
and behind the altar, is a very beautiful represen- 
tation of an angel carrying the Oblation to the 
Eternal Father. 
which springs a small figure of the Redeemer, and 
so is realised the meaning of the ancient most 
beautiful prayer: “Supplices Te rogamus, om- 
nipotens Deus; jube hee perferri per manus sancti 


tively perfect. 
pendium and fringed superfrontal. 


Angeli Tui in sublime altare Tuum, in conspectu | 


divine Majestatis Tus,” &c. (We most humbly 
beseech Thee, O Almighty God, to command these 


oblations to be carried by the hands of Thy holy | 
angel to ‘Thy altar on high, in the sight of Thy | 


Divine Majesty.) To the left of the figure of our 
blessed Saviour remains a representation of the 
blessed Virgin with Her Divine Son. 


The latter | 


figure is almost entirely destroyed ; but the re- | 


mains are visible to the careful observer. 


In the | 
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The angel holds a chalice, out of | 


spandrils of the arch the letters “ A. G.” are again | 


repeated, together with the rose. 
No doubt these two ornaments, the tabernacle 
and this bas-relief, were erected under the direc- 


tion of Alexander Galloway, who was (we are | 


informed) Vicar of Kinkell in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and a prebendary of the ca- 
thedral of Aberdeen. If any of your readers can 
throw further light upon these most interesting 
objects, no doubt you will be most 
mit their communications. 


S. A. 


“AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. CARLYLE.” 


In the Autobiography of Dr. Carlyle (Edin- 
burgh, 1860, 1 vol. 8vo.), there is a description of 
the march of a regiment of loyalist volunteers 
from Edinburgh, agains: the Pretender’s army, in 
the rebellion of 1745. It is stated that the ap- 
pearance of the volunteers excited different feel- 
ings in different parts of the town. In one street 
there was a row of windows, full of ladies, who 
treated the march of the volunteers to danger 
with much levity or mirth. The account proceeds 

“In marching down the Bow, a narrow winding street, 
the scene was different, for all the spectators were in 
tears, and uttering loud lamentations; insomuch, that 
Mr. Kinloch, a probationer, the son of Mr. Kinloch, one 


pleased to ad- | 
F.S 
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of the High Church ministers, who was in the second 
rank just behind Hew Ballantine, said to him in a nie- 
lancholy tone: ‘ Mr. Hew, Mr. Hew, does not this remind 
you of a passage in Livy, when the Gens Fabii [ Fabia] 
marched out of Rome to prevent the Gauls entering the 
city, and the whole matrons and virgins of Rome were 
wringing their hands, and loudly lamenting the certain 
danger to which that generous tribe was going to be ex- 
posed?’ ‘Hold your tongue,” says Ballantine, ‘ other- 
wise I shall complain to the officer, for you'll discourage 
the men.’ ‘You must remember the end, Mr. Hew, 
omnes ad unum perieri [periere}.’ This occasioned a 
hearty laugh among those who heard it.”—P. 116. 

It is not unnatural that Mr. Kinloch’s memory 
should have been deficient in accuracy at so criti- 
cal a moment. The account of the march of the 
306 Fabii from Rome to the Cremera, is given in 
Livy, ii. 48—50.; but nothing is said of the 
lamentations of the women at their departure ; 
they are described as followed by a crowd of kins- 
men and companions, who offer up prayers for 
their safe return. The expedition of the Fabii 
was wholly unconnected with the advance of the 
Gauls upon Rome; which event it preceded by 
nearly ninety years. ‘The latter part of Mr. Kin- 
loch’s reference is correct: “ Fabii casi ad unum 
omnes,” are Livy's words. L. 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from p. 81.) 


A translation of the Lilawati had long been a 
desideratum (Taylor, Lilawati, Introduction, p. 
(3)). ‘Taylor procured a copy of Fyzi’s version 
from Mulla Firoz, a learned Parsi. In the library 
of William Erskine there was a translation of the 
Lilawati into the language of Marwar. This trans- 
lation, bearing date 1762, Taylor examined and, 
in consequence of the close affinity between the 
Marwari and Sanscrit languages, found it in 
general very literal, although not without impor- 
tant omissions (Taylor, Lilawati, Intr., p. 2). 

Most material assistance was derived from three 
commentaries which Taylor had the good fortune 
to obtain. Two of these were procured for him 
at Nagpore by the exertions of George Sotheby 
assistant to the British Resident at that place. 
The rules and examples of the Lilawati are con- 
tained in two of the commentaries (Lilawati, Intr., 
pp. 3—4). 

Taylor possessed three different copies of the 
original text. One of these copies was written in 
Guzerat in Samvut 1729, which corresponds with 
the Christian year 1673. The other two copies, 
without dates but evidently not so old as that 
from Guzerat, were written in the Deccan (Lil., 
Intr., p. 4). 

It is stated by Taylor that he had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting actually five copies of the 
original work; and that all these corresponded 
with a degree of accuracy which he had rarely 
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found to exist in different copies of Sanscrit books 
(ibid.). The five to which he alludes are 1. The 
Guzerat copy: 2. The two Deccan copies: 3. 
The text contained in two of the Commentaries. 
So that if we add to these 4. Erskine’s Marwar 
copy: and 5. The Persian version by Fyzi, we 
see that Taylor had no less than seven different 
sources of information as to the text of the Lila- 
wati. The Guzerat copy being that from which 
he translated, it was sent to England in order to 
be placed in the Library of the East India Com- 
pany (ibid.) It was written in the year 1673 of 
our era (Lilawati, p. 140, footnote a). 

Colebrooke in translating the Lilavati consulted 
1. Three copies of the original work (Algebra, 
Dissertation, p. iii) contained, possibly, in com- 
jlete copies of the Siddhanta-siromani: 2. The 
Raslen version by Faizi [Fyzi or Fyzee] (Alge- 
bra, Notes and Illustrations, p. xxviii): 3. The 
commentary by Gangadhara son of Gobardhana 
and grandson of Divacara, inhabitant of Jambu- 
sara, a town of Gujrat (Gurjara) 28 miles north of 
the town of Broach (Algebra, p. xxv): 4. The 
Ganitamrita, a gloss by Suryadasa (ibid., pp. xxv 
—xxvi): 5. The Buddhivilasini, a commentary 
by Ganesa (ibid., p. xxvi): 6. The Manoranjana, 
a commentary by Rama-Crishna deva, son of 
Sadadeva, surnamed Apadeva (ibid., p. xxvii). 

In the translation of the Vija-ganita Colebrooke 
consulted 1. Three copies of the original (Sidd- 
hanta-siromani?) work (Algebra, p. iii): 2. The 
Persian version (ibid., p. xxviii) by Ata Ullah 
Rashidi [Ata Allah Rusheedee]: 3. A portion of 
Gangadhara’s commentary, which, though con- 
fined to the Lilivati, expounds and consequently 
authenticates a most material chapter of the Vija- 
ganita (ibid., p. xxv): 4. The Surya-pracasa, a 
gloss by Suryadasa (ibid., pp. xxv—xxvi): 5. 
The Calpalatavatara, a gloss by Crishna, son of 
Ballala, and pupil of Vishnu, the disciple of Ga- 
nesa’s nephew Nrisinha (ibid., p. xxvi): 6. The 
Vija-prabodha, a commentary by Rama Crishna, 


son of Lachsmana, and grandson of Nrisinha, in- | 


habitant of Amaravati (ibid., p. xxvii). 

The Ganita-caumudi (ibid., pp. xxvii—xxviii) 
on the Lilavati is only known by the quotations 
of the commentators. But Colebrooke has sub- 
joined to the Lilavati various extracts from Ran- 
ganatha, whose gloss on the Vasana or demon- 
stratory annotations of Bhascara is (ibid., xxvi~ 
xxvii) entitled Mita-bhashini. 

From comparison and collation of these docu- 
ments it appears that the work of Bhascara, ex- 
hibiting the same uniform text, which the modern 
transcripts of it do, was in the hands of both Ma- 
hommedans and Hindus between two and three 
centuries before 1817, numerous copies of it (the 
Siddbanta-siromani) having been diffused through- 
out India at an earlier period. And Colebrooke, 
after a careful collation, pronounces the genuine- 
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| state of the country. 
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ness of the text of the Lilavati and Vija-ganita to 
be established with certainty (ibid., p. iii). 

At p. 69 of the Introduction to Bagster's “Com. 
prehensive Bible” (London, 1826 or 1827?) Dr, 
Pellet (see N. & Q. 2™*S. vol. x, pp. 232 and 
309) is mentioned as the donor to Eton College of 
a copy of the Hebrew Bible printed at Naples in 
1487. 

Professor Lee, at p. 17 of his “ Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language,” &c. (London, 1827) remarks 
that “in order to distinguish between o and aq, it 
was necessary that some variation of form should 
take place: and this could not be done better 
than by lengthening out the point a little, so as 
to become a straight line, thus (—).” Perhaps 
Prof. Lee’s hypothesis as to the origin of the 
system of vowel points gives additional probability 
to Professor De Morean’s suggestion (Arithme- 
tical Books, p. 19) that “in the first instance the 
Hindoo dot was elongated into a bar, to signify 
subtraction, addition having no sign.” 

James Cockie, M.A,, &. 

4, Pump Court, Temple, London. 





BARBADOS v. BARBADOES. 

Whence derived ? 

“ From the Portuguese,” says Poyer, “ the island ob- 
tained the name of Las Barbadas; in allusion, as some 
writers have supposed, to the barbarous, inhospitable 
The learned author of the Natural 
History of Barbados, however, with much greater proba- 
bility, conjectures this appellation to have signified The 
Bearded Island, from the vast number of Indian fig-trees 
with which it abounded.” 

The Rev. Griffith Hughes, F.R.S., the natu- 
ralist here referred to, says for himself that ‘ Cousa 
Barbada, in the Portuguese language, siguifies 
any thing bearded;” but as he might be sup- 
posed to take a sort of scientific interest in the 
fig-trees, we will only accept his etymology for 


, 


| what it may be worth. 


There is reason to believe that this island was 
known to navigators as far back as 1520, and 


| it figures in the old maps under the various 


| “ Barnoupg,” — as “ La Barbada” 


names of “ Barsata,” “ Barpapa,” “ Barsupa,” 
in a map by 
Gio. Franc. Camocio, dated 1560, Venice — a: 
“S. Barduda,” Zalterius, 1566, il desegno del 
Discoperto della Nova Franza, —as “ Barbudos” 
(with a kind of belt drawn partly round it) in 
a map by Paulo di Forlani, Verona, 1566, — in 
another map, 1570, Venice. Totius Orbis De- 
scriptio, as “S. Barbados;” in De Bry, 1592, 
either as “ Baruodos” or “ Y.S. B.”—probably, 
by a mistake, both these titles were intended to 
represent it. In Wytfliet 4to. (first edition, 1592) 
“Y.B.” Wrytfliet, 2nd edition, folio, 1598, as, 
“ Barbados.” The “S,” of course, stands for 


Santo or Santa, and the fact that almost all the 
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West India islands were named after some saint, 
seems to cast a doubt upon Mr. Hughes's den- 
drine etymology. Is it possible to discover, in 
the ample catalogue of Spanish or Portuguese 
Saints, a name corresponding to that of the island 
in question ? ‘Then as to Barbados or Barbadoes 
in the plural— why so? for it is shown that at 
first it was Barbada or Barduda in the singular,— 
how came it plural at all? Probably from the 
circumstance of several islets having been ob- 
served close to the Jand. Remember that “ sort 
of belt” described in Forlani’s map, 1566 (see 
above). Also in Wrytfliet, folio edition, 1598, 
where three islets are drawn to the N. and N.W., 
submerged at an early time. Also in Ligon’s 
map, 1653, two other islets noted to the S. and 
S.W., one with a building on it (supposed to 
have been a church) to show that it was in- 
habited. ‘These also submerged at a later date. 
Taking this fact into consideration, we can ac- 
count, I think, for the plural Barbados. On the 
other hand, the very early navigators who did not 
pass sufficiently near to observe the cluster of 
islets, were accustomed to use the singular, Bar- 
bada; and again, if they did not come near 
enough to see the islets, they certainly could 
know nothing'about the “ bearded fig-trees.” The 
two questions proposed, then, are, Whence came 
the original name? if from a saint, what saint ? 
and may we account for the different modes of 
spelling Barbados and Barbadoes by referring the 
one to the Portuguese, the other to the English 
form of the plural ? Robert ReEEce. 





Hlinor -Potes. 


Bisnor Hurp’s Lerrers. — The purchaser, at 
Mr. Water's, bookseller, in Fleet Street, of two 
quarto MS. volumes, from the library of the late 
Mr. Dawson Turner, containing some unpublished 
Letters of Bp. Hurd, is respectfully requested to 
communicate his name and address to the Rev. 
T. Kitvert, Claverton Lodge, Batu. 


Deernurst Cuurcu. — Your archeological 
readers may be glad to know that operations for 
the restoration of Deerhurst church, near Tewkes- 
bury, have commenced. The workmen have al- 
ready exposed to view many parts of the ancient 
structure, of a very peculiar and possibly unique 
kind, which confirm the opinion of its genuine 
Saxon origin. F. S. 


AUGMENTATIONS OF ARMS GIVEN BY SOVEREIGNS 
TO STRANGERS. — 
_“ Pat. 12 Edw. IV. — Lewis de Bruse, a Burgundian 
Seigneur de Greutheuse, prince of Steenhuse, Seignt de 
Auelghien, of Spiers of Aemstede and of Oestamp, was 
created Earl of Winchester, the 12 Ed. 1V. And shortly 
after the same King, for an augmentation of honour, 
gave him these armes, viz. D’Asure dix mascule d’or 
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| enorme d’ung canton de nostre propre armes d’Angle- 
| 
terre. 


“ Hen. VIII_—The family of Guildeford had an augmen- 
tation of honor added to its owne armes by the Kinge of 
Spaine, viz. in a canton argent, a pomegranate proper, 
having relation to Granado. 

“3 K. James I. —Nicholaius de Moline ex patritia 
Venetiarum familia creatus miles, and added to his pro- 
per armes, which was the wheele of a watermill, in a 
field asure, the wheele or. K. James, by way of honor, 
gave to his former coate, in a canton, a demy rose and 
burr, party per pale. 

“ K. James I.—-Georgius Justinianus made knight, 
with a testimony thereof under the Great Seale of Eng- 
land, with an augmentation to his proper armes: a lyon 
of England, holding the burr of Scotland in a cheife. 

“ $ K. James I.—Jacobus Alb’tus of the towne of Brill, 
in Holland, had by way of augmentation, in a canton, 
gules, an anchor or, within a bordure argent, the burrs of 
Scotland. 

“18 K. James J.—Volcardus de Overlander de Pomer- 
land, in Holland, had added to his proper armes, by way 
of augmentation, in a canton, argent, a cross, gules. 

“ K. James I.—John van Hesse, Dominus de Peirshall, 
had an addition of honor to his proper arms, viz. a can- 
ton argent, a red cross, between 4 thistles of Scotland.” 

IruvuRiet.. 

SHaxksreare's Bequest oF nis pest Bep to 
uts Wire.— Many remarks have been made as to 
this bequest, and it has been explained as a custom 
of the time. It is not generally known, however, 
that such custom prevailed till within a century 
ago. Qn turning over some old family papers | 
find two wills, one dated 1766, and one as late as 
1773, both of which begin by bequeathing, first 
the best bed and bedstead, then the china, then 
the rings and other jewellery, and then the pro- 
perty. A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


INTERMENTS witHout Corrins. — This prac- 
tice, three or four centuries since, appears to have 
been much more prevalent than is generally sup- 
posed. Lewis, in his History of Thanet, gives a 
note by the vicar of St. John’s respecting his fees, 
which are set forth as under: — 


s. d. 

For marriage and banes - - 3 6 

For burial in a sheet only - - 0 6 

For churchyng aWoman,but must com-) “— 
pound with Facecloth - - -5 

Poorer sort to pay only - - - 0 9 


This is dated, a.p. 1577. Again, from the same 
authority, we find recorded the fees for Birching- 
ton and Ville of Woode, a.p. 1638, as under : — 


The great Bell for a Knell - - 4 4 
Second Bell @ - . - 38 0 
Little Bell ” - - . 210 
A Coffin’d grave - - - 0 8 
Noe Coffin’d grave - - - 0 6 


The recent discovery at Canterbury of an an- 
cient cemetery adjoining the site of the nunnery 
of St. Sepulchre, whence a number of skeletons 
have been exhumed, with little or no evidence of 
any remains of wood, has caused me to bring this 
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subject before your readers. Beneath this grave- 
yard was a Roman cemetery, from whence have 
been taken, within the last few weeks, numerous 
mortuary urns, and domestic vessels of pottery of 
different patterns. The locality abuts the Old 


; 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Dover Road (Watling Street), the Roman iter to | 


Dover and Lympne, establishing the existence of 
a second Roman burying-place without the city; 
the first being at St. Dunstan's on the high road 
to London. Joun Brent. 


Canterbury. 


the Gentleman's Magazine for 1796, I found on 
p. 466., the following extracts from “Tunbridge 
Parish Register” :— 

“ Mr. Anthony Hamman and Mrs. Jane Clarges were 
married, by licence, Aug. 14, 1694,” 
The transcriber adding : — 

“NB. These were the father and mother of James 
Hammond, the elegiac poet.” 

In the edition of the Poetical Works of Ham- 
mond, before me, his mother is called “ Susanna,” 
and his birth referred to 1710, sixteen years after 
the above-named marriage. Curiously enough, 
the same correspondent, a few paragraphs lower 
down transcribes and notes an entry from the 
“ Register of Bishopbourne, Kent,” thus : — 

“ Oct. 15, 1621, married ‘ Thomas Stanley, Gent., and 
Mary Hammon,’ the father and mother of the poet of 
that name.” 

Here the delectable love-poet is affiliated on 
parents with new names on both sides ; and eighty- 
nine years interposed between their marriage and 
his birth! Surely Mr. Urban’s correspondent 
must have been greatly mistaken — assuming 
“the poet of that name” to mean Hammond, and 
not Stanley. Anthony, the father of the author 
of the Love Elegies, was himself a poet. Was the 
Mary above-mentioned Ais mother ? D. 





Queries, 


THE WHITE QUEEN. 
In the 


“ Abridgement of the notable Worke of Polidore Ver- 
gile conteygnyng the deuisers and first finders out, as 
well of Actes, Ministeries, Feactes, and ciuill ordinaun- 
ces, as of Rites and Ceremonies commonly vsed in the 
Churche; and the originall beginnyng of the same, com- 
pendiousely gathered by Thomas Langley, printed by 
Grafton, 1546, 8°.,” 

I find the following sentence, Book v1. fol. exxvi., 
on “ Diriges or Exequies :” — 

“Numa Pompilius assigned Oblations to the infernal] 
goddes for the ded, and did inhibite that a childe under 
the age of three yeres should bee bewayled, and that the 
elder should bee mourned no mo monethes than he had 
liued yeres. But commonly the longest tyme of a 
widowes mournyng was but tenne monethes, and if any 
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— 


were maryed within the space agayne, it was coumpted a 
greate reproche. Wherefore Numa ordayned that suche 
as had mourned vp afore the daie limited, should offer g 
Cowe that was great with Calfe for an expiation. Never. 
thelesse, if that rite were vsed now a daies, and namely jn 
England, we should haue small store of Veales, there be 
so many that mary within the tyme prescribed. Pty. 
tarche writeth that the Women in their mourning laied 
aparte all purple, golde, and sumptuouse apparell, and 
were clothed bothe they and their kinsfolke in white ap. 
parell, like as then the ded body was wrapped in white 
clothes. The white coloure was thought fittest for the 
ded bycause it is clere, pure, and syncere, and least de- 


. | filed, and when the time of their wepying was expired 
. on ) ’ 
Hammonp THE Port's Motner.—Turning over | 


thei putte on their other vestures. 

“ Of this ceremonie (as I take it) the Frenche Quenes 
toke occasion after the death of their housebandes to 
weare only white clothyng, and if there bee any suche 
widowe, she is comonly called The White Queen.” 

Can any of your readers give further references 
to the history of the usage here mentioned? 
Couleur du Roy was in old time “a title due onl 
to purple.” See Cotgrave. E. Hf 


Arms Wantep.—On a shield, two lions passant, 
counter passant, within eight crescents, in orle; 
the upper lion to the dexter. Crest. A pelican in 
her nest, vulning, and feeding her young. Motto. 
“Crescit vulnere virtus.” To what family do 
the above belong? They partly resemble, in 
figure, the arms of Glegg of Irbie and Backford, 
co. Chester. Is there any other family of that 
name to whom they appertain ? C.J. 


Antanus, Bisuor or St. Asaru. — In a manu- 
script collection of papers relating to the church 
and parish of Alton, or Alveton (the Elveton of 
Doomsday Book), made by a former vicar, I 
have found the following memorandum : — 

“ Anno mccuixvi, Ecclesia de Alvetone dedicata est 
Kal. Junii a fratre Aniano Asaph. Episcopo.” 

Can “N. & Q.” inform me of any particulars 
respecting Brother Anianus: Of what Order was 
he a member? When was he made bishop, and 
how came he to officiate in the diocese of Lich- 
field and Coventry? The Abbey of Croxden, 
near Alton, to which Alton church was appur- 
tenant, belonged to the Cistercians. If the bishop 
were a Cistercian, it would seem to account for 
his consecrating Alton church. 

WirtraM Fraser, D.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Tuomas Bartow, Bisnor or Lincoun. — I am 
much interested to discover to whom the daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
married, and shall feel indebted to any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” who will kindly give me the 
information. Bishop Thomas Barlow was conse- 
crated 1675, and died 1691. He was great-grand- 
son of the celebrated Dr. William Barlow, the 
first Protestant Bishop of Chichester, who died 
1568-9. 


». . 
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Joux Briccs. — There was published Remains | glia, treating of the office of the King's Secretary, 


of John Briggs, Editor of the Westmoreland Gazette, 
j2mo. 1825. As the book is a provincial produc- 
tion and scarce, would any of your readers who 
may have seen it, give any account of the contents 
of the volume? Mr. Briggs published a volume 
of Poems in 1818. I would be obliged by receiv- 
ing any infurmation regarding the author's works, 
poetic or dramatic, published or unpublished. 
A. Z, 
CariruLcaR Proctors rm THE Irisu Convoca- 
tion. — Where can any evidence be obtained re- 
specting the presence of chapters of cathedral 


churches by their proctors in the Convocation of 


the Church of Ireland ? 


} 


The movement which is now going on in the | 


sister Church, for the revival of the synodical 
assemblies, renders all information that can be 
obtained on the subject of the construction of the 
Irish Convocation, and its mode of doing business, 
peculiarly valuable ; while at the same time, it is 
peculiarly hard to be arrived at. Are the syno- 
dical acts of former Irish Convocations preserved ? 
And if so, where ? Wiriram Fraser, D.C.L. 
Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Caatterton’s Parers.—In the morning upon 
which Chatterton committed suicide, he left Brook 
Street with a bundle of MSS., which he told 
Mrs. Russell he was going to put in some place 
of safety, as they were a treasure to any one. 

I cannot find that any search was made for 
these papers, either by Warton or Sir Herbert 
Croft. Can any of your readers inform me if 
they were ever recovered ? 

It is noteworthy that he obtained some money 
the while he was out. But as no one would be 
likely to advance anything upon “ Rowley,” I 
presume it was obtained by the sale of one of his 
books. F. Rearnacp Izarp. 


Drawinc THE Lone-sow. — A well-known ora- 
tor the other day quoted an old saying that, “rhe- 
toric is like the Jong bow ; the force of the arrow 
depends on the strength of the arm that draws it ; 
while argument is like the cross-bow, the force of 
the bolt is the same whether discharged by the 
finger of a child, or that of a giant.” From whom 
is this expression taken, and is it the origin of the 
phrase “ drawing the long-bow,” which is so often 
applied to those who exaggerate ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Eteme Fras.—I can find nobody able to tell me 
the district and country from which the Eleme figs 
are brought. At this season every shop window, 
where fruit is to be found, exhibits this name ; 
and one is led to wonder where this fig-bearing 
region is to be found. Sycopaitvs, 


Fitrace.—In the Liber Niger Doms Regis An- 


it is said : — 

“The Secretary and his Clerks pay for their carriage 
of harneys in courte, except a little coffer, in which the 
King’s warraunts and billes assigned, and other letters 
and remembraunces be kept upon a jilace.” 

Filace from fil, a thread or slight string; and 
from filace—filacer, or as it was latterly, and still is, 
written filazer* ; from fil, also our word file, verb 
and substantive: the latter indicating a pointed 
of wire, which perforates whatever is filed. 

have, however, a remembrance of having some- 
where seen at its duty a genuine filace : a string 
with a sharp tag, the tag being used to perforate, 
and the string to hold the documents filed, and 
also in its superfluity to bind round them. Can 
any one tell me where the filace is so in use at this 
day? Query. Is not the word Jace, as used in 
boot-lace, stay-lace, &c., where there is a tag, an 
abbreviation of face —as "bus of omnibus, ‘van of 
caravan, &c. ? J. K. 


Roya. Paper Corres or tae “ GENTLEMAN’'s 
Macazine.”— How far did the Royal Paper copies 
of the Gentleman's Magazine extend? In the 
“ Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban” (Gent. Mag. 
August, 1856, p. 134.), it is noticed that Cave 
offered copies “on Royal Paper, finely bound in 
Morocco, and properly Lettered,” as some of his 
prizes for poetry. I have seen (in perhaps the 
best private library in the City of London) a set 
of the Magazine, which, commencing in Royal 
Paper, has been always bound in boards of corre- 
sponding size, the demy paper having uncut 
edges. In that copy the larger sized paper does 


| not continue after the nineteenth volume; but 


this is not decisive upon the question I ask, be- 
cause vols. xi—xvi. are on demy paper, as well as 
xx., and all after. N. 

Rosert Hamitron.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information regarding Robert Hamil- 
ton, author of The Sea-Nymph's Wake, and other 
Poems, Liverpool, 1836? Mr. Hamilton would 
seem, from the preface to his book, to have also 
been the author of a play which was acted at 
Liverpool about this time, 1836. He afterwards 
went to New York, and was for some time editor 
ofa periodical called The Ladies’ Companion. The 
author, I believe, was a native of Scotland. A. Z. 


Newcast.e Ports. — Wanted any biographical 
particulars relating to— 1. Geo. Green, author of 
The Fatal Pilgrimage, 2 poem, 1824, privately 
printed ; 2. James Davison, author of Despair in 
Love and other Poems, 1800, privately printed ; 3. 


| J. P. Dukett, of Newcastle, author of The Pirate, 


| a Fragment, 8vo. 1821. A. Z. 





* The office of a Filazer is explained in our 2°¢ Ser. 
ii. 354. — Ep. ] 
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“ MINE ELDER CHILDREN ROUND ME BLOOM.” — 
About twelve years ago I read in some Scotch 
newspaper a little piece on the death of an infant, 
beginning thus : — 

“ Mine elder children round me bloom, 
Lovely alike in smiles and tears; 
My fairest sleeps within the tomb, 
rhro’ long and silent years.” 

I shall be obliged te anyone who can give me 

the whole piece, and tell me the author. H. 


Orrictat Dress: 1rs Or1GIN AND VARIATIONS, 
— Would it not be a highly interesting and useful 
investigation to trace carefully the origin and an- 
tiquity of the varieties of official dress used in 
this country, noticing its alterations and modifica- 
tions from time to time, and especially being care- 
ful to observe how far the sumptuary laws affected 
it? Some attention has been already given by 
“N. & Q.” to this question, but it has been only 
partial and with regard to particular points; and 
the whole subject might be illustrated with great 
advantage. We have a very wide field. First, 
we have the official dress of the Sovereign, the 
Royal Robes at different periods of our history ; 
the robes of the Temporal Peers ; the Lords Spiri- 
tual; the Bishops in Convocation; the Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Judges; the Speaker of the House of 
Commons; the Bar; the Clergy; the Chancel- 
lors, and other Members of Universities; the Or- 
ders of Knighthood; the Court; the Army and 
Navy ; Mayors and Common Councilmen; Solici- 
tors and Attorneys; Proctors in Ecclesiastical 
Courts; Vergers, Beadles, &c. 

I have been led to believe that in most cases 
what is now the official habit was at one time the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ordinary everyday dress of the persons who held 


the office or performed the duties of the position 
to which it is now assigned, as an official distinc- 
tion; in fact, that almost every official dress is 
the fashionable dress of one particular period, 
crystallised and fixed. I do not now add any 
exemplifications, but will endeavour to do so if 
the subject be taken up by those more competent 
to handle it. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


“Poputar Lectures.”—Can any of your Edin- 
burgh readers inform me who wrote a very clever 
dramatic satire on the popular lectures of Pro- 
fessor Leslie, entitled Popular Lectures, or College 
Scenes in 1827, Edinb. 1827 ? R. Inauis. 


“ Tue Revorution.”—Can any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” name the author of the following: — 

“ The Revolution; or Britain Preserved. A Poem in 
12 Cantos, 4to., pp. 50. Edin.: Creech, 1791. The Same, 
in 10 Cantos, 8vo., pp. 247. London: Scott, 1800.” 

The first is dedicated “To Lord Chane. Thur- 
low,” and ends its great promise with Canto 1. 
The second contains the same Preface, slightly 


WirriaM Fraser, D.C.L. 


modified to fit “The King”; and, like the first, 
stops short, ending with Canto v1., when the un- 
constitutional measures of the infatuated James 
culminates in “ Britannia’s call for Nassau’s aid.” 
The text, with large historical notes, to include 
the biographies of the eminent men who pass in 
review, was to follow in a second volume; which I 
venture to say never appeared. J. 0. 


Reynouips (Gro., LL.D., Arncupgacon or Liy- 
coin.) — Can either of your correspondents oblige 
by saying, was the archdeacon ever married ; and 
if so, what were his wife’s maiden, Christian, and 
surnames ? W.PA 


Sreryey Cnurcau.—Can anyone inform me 
when the old church of St. Dunstan's, Stepney, 
was erected ? I have been told that the period is 
unknown. I have searched several authors, but 
can only find it recorded that there was a church 
here as early as the Saxon times, of the name of 
All Saints, ecclesia omnium Sanctorum. Later in 
date Stepney is recorded in the Domesday Book, 
under the name of Stibenhede, which the Bishop of 
London held for thirty-twohides. The oldest dated 
monumental tablet on the exterior of this church 
is of the year 1617; and the perusal of other curi- 
ous tablets and inscriptions in the interior, as well 
as the exterior thereof, will well repay the lover of 
antiquities for a visit. Any notes relative to when 
the present church was built, and at what period 
it was dedicated to St. Dunstan, will oblige 

I. C.N. 

Tysurn Ticket. — Can any of your readers 
furnish me with a copy of a “Tyburn Ticket;” its 
former and its present value, and any further in- 
formation respecting its history and availability ?* 


UrquaartFamity.—James Urquhart of Knock- 
leith, Aberdeenshire, 1690, had two daughters, 
Margaret and Anna. Who did the latter marry? 
In the registers of Old Machar, I find Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith and Anna Urquhart, his spouse, had a 
daughter, 1692; witnesses Dr. Patrick Urquhart 
and Mr, William Urquhart, merch‘ at Bethelnie. 
Can this be the same Anna, or were these two 
witnesses connexions of the Knockleith family ? 

Siema Tuer. 


Motto or Winckctey Famiry. — What is the 
motto of the Lancashire family of Winckley of 
Preston and Brockholes, of which the Dowager 
Lady Shelley is the present representative? _V. 


To Wonper. — Travelling in France with a 
native of that country who was very familiar with 
the English language, I was asked by him whether 
it was correct to say, “I wonder when we shall 
arrive at Paris;” “I wonder whether the hotels 





[* A notice of the Tyburn ticket will be found in our 
2°¢ Ser, vi. 529.—Ep. } 
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are full;” in short, whether that verb was pro- 
yerly applicable to speculations on the future. 
lhe corresponding verbs in French, he told me, 
such as je m'étonne, admire, could be used only 
in reference to the past; for the future, one must 
say, je voudrais savoir, qui sait st, &e. 

[told him that usage justified the employment 
of our verb in the manner specified, although 
that sense was certainly distinct from that of 
“admire,” or “regard with awe,” which is the 
primitive meaning of the words “to wonder” 
and “ to wonder at.” But I added that, in both 
cases, there was a feeling of “ inability to com- 
prehend,” of “being puzzled,” which might ac- 
count for the common use of the verb in the two 
senses. 

On subsequently consulting Dr. Johnson, how- 
ever, I find that he ignores the sense of wonder 
questioned by the Frenchman. Is then the use 
of the word in that sense colloquial and trivial 
only ? STYLITEs. 


Aurries with Answers. 


Motto or tHe Cooke Famity.— What was the 
motto, or was there a motto at all, appertaining 
to the coat of arms of the Cookes, who lived in the 
sixteenth century at Giddea Hall, in Essex,—one 
of the family, as I have heard, Sir Anthony Cooke, 
being Lord Mayor of London in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign ? C. 


[The arms of Cooke of Giddea Hall, co. Essex, are: | 


Or, a chevron checky, gules and azure between three 
cinquefoils of the third. Crest. A unicorn’s head or, 
wings endorsed azure. (Harl. MS., 1542.) There was a 
Sir Thomas Cooke, a Mayor in 1462; but no one of that 
name temp. Queen Elizabeth. ] 


Tue Boox or Proverns.— What are the best 
critical commentaries on the Hebrew of the Book 
of Proverbs? And what translations of that 
Book from the Hebrew into either Latin or Eng- 
lish are there, valuable for their literalness and 
accuracy ? WiririaM Fraser, D.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 

[Of fourteen Commentaries expressly referring tw the 
Book of Proverbs, and enumerated by the Rev. T. H. 
Horne in his Jntroduction, the one which he most de- 
cidedly recommends is An Attempt towards an Improved 
Translation of the Proverbs of Solomon from the original 
Hebrew, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation. By the Rev. George Holden, M.A. 
London, 1819, 8vo. We are not acquainted with any 
Latin version from the original Hebrew of the Book of 
Proverbs, which we can recommend as super-excellent. ] 


Royston Crows. — In an account of the town 
of Royston in Magna Britannia et Hibernia, oc- 
curs the following passage : — 

“The Cambridge Scholars, at their first coming, take 
much notice of a sort of Crows called Royston Crows, 
having some white about their breast and wings, which 
i not usual in other countries; and the Oxonians have a 
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Proverb, viz. ‘ A Royston horse and a Cambridge Master 
of Arts, are a couple of creatures that will give way to 
nobody.’ . 

Can you inform me whether Royston crows 
have still that peculiarity, and suggest any origin 
for the above quaint proverb ? None-sucn. 

[ These crows ( Corvus cornix) are abundant about Roy- 
ston from October to March, and are also numerous on 
some of the western islands of Scotland, where they are 
resident throughout the year. It is conjectured that the 
greater part of those which visit England come from 
Sweden, Norway, and other countries situated to the 
north-east, and usually arrive here with the first flight of 
woodcocks, which birds always take advantage of a north- 
eastern breeze for their journey. The beak of the Roy- 
ston crow is two inches long, and shining black; the 
head, cheeks, throat, and neck in front, shining bluish 
black ; wings and tail the same; nape of the neck, back 
rump, and all the under surface of the body smoke grey 
the shafts of the feathers dark slate grey; legs, toes, and 
claws, shining black. A pair of these birds had for some 
years frequented the same spot, when one season the 
female was shot, and the male almost immediately dis- 
appeared, remaining absent for the space of three or four 
days, when he returned with another partner, and the 
business of nidification was carried on as before. A 
vignette of the Royston crow is given in Yarrell’s History 
of British Birds, ii. 86., ed. 1856.—The quaint proverb 
has been noticed in our 1* Ser. vi. 303., where it is given 
in a quotation from Soone’s letter to Bruin as follows: 
“ When they [the Masters of a walk the streets they 
take the wall, not only of the inhabitants, but even of 
strangers, unless persons of rank. Royston is a village 
that supplies London with malt, which is carried up on 
horseback.” 


Qvoration WANTED. — 
“ Were I so tall to reach the Pole, 
Or grasp the Ocean with my span, 
I must be measur’d by my Soul: 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
Furr. 

[See Dr. Watts’s Hore Lyrica, book ii., poem entitled 
“ False Greatness.” } 

Anonymous. — Who is the author of — 

“ Patience and its Perfect Work under sudden and sore 
Tryals,” 12mo., Lond. 1666. “ Meditated and written 
that week the deplorable Fire was at London, and upon 
that occasion.”—P. 1. 

SENNOKE. 

[ By Thomas Goodwin, a Nonconformist minister, who 
attended Oliver Cromwell on his death-bed. Anthony 
Wood considered Goodwin and Owen the two Atlases 
and Patriarchs of Independency. ] 


Orpver or tur Goupen Firece. — Motley, in 
his Dutch Republic, several times refers to the 
badge of this Order as if it represented the Lamb 
of God, and thence takes many an occasion “ to 
point a moral.” Is not the real reference exclu- 
sively to Jason? Monstrelet refers it to Jason, 
and the form of the emblem seems to speak for 
itself. P. &. 

[ May not this Order have been instituted on account 
of the immense profit which Philip the Good made by 
wool? Mr. Hugh Clark, in his Concise History of Knight- 
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hood, ii. 163 , thus notices its origin :—* This Order,” he 


says, “ was instituted at Bruges in Flanders on the 10th entitled Some Account of the Gro fT 
\ : - 5 er: 
January, 1429-30, by Philip, Duke of Burgundy. The nse of zrocers ( ompany, 


occasion of its institution is a subject of controversy | privately printed by John Benj. Heath, Esq, 
among antiquaries; but it appears most probable, that F.R.S. and S.A. ; but he distinctly States at p. 3]. 
having determined to institute an Order of Knighthood, | (second edition, 1854,) that after the hall 

~~ c , «= p . . 1a 
he chose for the badge of it the material of the staple | been repaired and considerably enlarged, subse- 
manufactories of his country, which was the Fleece; and quently to the Great Fire of 1666, Sir J h 
this emblem might have been the more agreeable to him | uF J en tes - 1 it -_ 
from the figure it made in the heroic ages of the world, | “400Te, WHO 1ad contri yuted the sum of 5001. to. 
when the Argonautic expedition was undertaken for it.” | wards the cost, “was the first Chief Magistrate 


might have been expected in the handsome volume 








Replies, 

SINGULAR CUSTOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
GROCERS” NALL USED FOR THE LORD MAYOR'S 
FEAST AND FOR THE MANSION HOUSE; AND SPOONS 
PRESENTED BY THE LORD MAYOR TO HIS GUESTS. 


(2°¢ S, xi, 289.) 


Mr. Orror has written under a misapprehen- 
sion in supposing that Sir William Ashurst was a 


member of the Company of Grocers. He was 


Merchant- Taylor. 
in 1693, not 1692. 


ployed. 


piled many years ago : — 


“They dined [in 1682] not at Guildhall, but in the 
This was the first time, 


hall of the Grocers’ Company. 
as far as I have seen, that the City Feasters deserted 
Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s day. It appears to be attri- 
butable to the perturbed state of politics. It is remark- 
ible that Grocers’ Hall should be preferred to that of the 
Merchant-Taylors, although the Lord Mayor [Sir Wil- 
liam Pritchard | belonged to the latter Company, and the 
spaciousness of their hall is well known. 
Grocers’ Hall was probably directed by its convenient 
situation. It was used annually for the feast from this 
time [1682] till 1695, with a few exceptions, when the 
King came or was expected. In 1695, and two following 
years, Skinners’ Hall was employed. Then Guildhall till 
1703; in which, and the two following years, and per- 
haps more, Drapers’ Hall was adopted.” — London Pa- 
geants, 8vo. 1831, p. 118. 


Drapers’ Hall, in Throgmorton Street, had long 
been the usual rendezvous on Lord Mayor's day, 
according to the poetical program of the show 
repeated in many of Jordan’s Pageants : — 

* Selected Citizens i’ th’ morning all 
At seven o’clock do meet at Drapers’ Hall.” 
And in much earlier times the feast had been 
held there, until some new kitchens were com- 
pleted at Guildhall in 1501. 


I have not means readily at hand to trace further | 


the locality of the Lord Mayor's feast after 1705; but 
at the period previously in question, in the reigns 
of Charles II., James IT., and -William, Grocers’ 
Hall was in fact the mansion-house, or residence 
of the Lord Mayor during his year of office. I do 


not find this circumstance occupy so much space as | 


The choice of 


| who [in 1681] kept his Mayoralty at Grocers 
| Hall [but his feast at Guildhall], and he paid the 
| Company a nett rent of 200/. for the use of it. It 
| continued to be let for the same object for many 
| years; and in 1735, as the Company's circum. 
| stances had much improved, it was ordered by 
| the Court of Assistants that the hall should not, 
| for the future, be let but to a Lord Mayor at. 
tached to the Company.” 

But the year 1735 is not the date of the cessa- 

| tion of the occupancy of Grocers’ Hall as the 


® | mansion-house ; for it had been converted forty 
And he became Lord Mayor 


The entertainment of which 
John Dunton partook was that on Lord Mayor's 
day, the 29th of October: for which Grocers’ 
Hall, and not Guildhall, was then generally em- 
I made the following remarks upon this 
point of civic history in a volume which I com- 


years before to a purpose which some will esteem 
still more important.. On the 4th Oct., 1694, it 
was demised for eleven years to the Bank of 
England, then first established; and it continued 
to be so employed during forty years, until the 
Bank removed to Threadneedle Street in 1734: 
so that the resolution of the Court of the Grocers’ 
in 1735, above quoted from Mr. Heath, was con- 
sequent upon the repairs of their hall which 
ensued after it was vacated by the Bank of Eng- 
land, not by the Lord Mayors. 

Some other correspondent of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to state where the Lord Mayors resided 
from 1694 until 1753, when Sir Crisp Gascoigne 
first took possession of the present Mansion 
House. 

The Grocers’ resolution of 1735, and other 
| difficulties in lodging the Chief Magistrate, had 
| evidently induced the erection of the Mansion 
| House; the foundation of which was laid so early 
| as 1739, though it was not finished until 1753— 
| the latter a fact unnoticed by Mr. Cunningham 
| in his Handbook for London. 
| With respect to the more immediate subject of 
| Mr. Orror’s inquiry, that of the Lord Mayor 

providing for each of his guests “a noble spoon” 
| which they might take home to their wives, I do 
| not at present recollect any other notice of such a 
| custom, except that I believe it is still usual in 

some of the Companies for a spoon and fork of 
| bone to accompany the service of dried fruit and 
| confectionary provided for the same purpose. 


: Joun Goven Nicnors. 
| 





SIR JOHN DAVIES. 
(24 S. xi. 209. 277.) 
The following incident in Sir John Davies's 


-s 
early life, extracted from Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
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land, vol. v. p. 435., may possibly interest your two 
correspondents F. R. D, and Mr. D’Attoy :— 


«While the masters of the bench and the other mem- 
bers of the Society [of the Middle Temple] were sitting 
quietly at dinner on February 9, 1597-8, John Davies 
came into the hall with his hat on his head, and attended 
by two persons armed with swords, and going up to the 
barristers’ table, where Richard Martin was sitting, he 
pulled out from under his gown a cudgel, ‘quem vulga- 
riter vocant a Bastinado,’ and struck him over the head 
repeatedly, and with so much violence that the bastinado 
was shivered into many pieces. Then retiring to the bot- 
tom of the hall, he drew one of his attendants’ swords and 
fourished it over his head, turning his face towards Mar- 
tin, and then hurrying away down the water-steps of the 
Temple, threw himself into a boat. For this outrageous 
act he was immediately disbarred and expelled the house, 
snd deprived for ever of all authority to speak or consult 
in law. After nearly four years’ retirement, he petitioned 
the bench for his restoration, which they, knowing his 
merits and believing in his penitence, accorded on Octo- 
ber 30, 1601, upon his making a public submission in the 
hall, and asking pardon of Mr. Martin, who at once gene- 
rously forgave him.” 

Mr. Foss cites Arch@ologia, vol. xxi. p. 107., 
where, in a communication from Lord Stowell, 
further details are given from the Middle Temple 
records. He then proceeds thus :— 
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| 
proper guardant and coward, were also borne by 


“The offence, which is unrecorded, was probably some | 


witty sarcasm by Martin on Davies. Both had been no- 
torious for the lightness of their early lives; yet both 
lived to hold considerable stations in the world. Martin 
became Recorder of London and a member of Parliament ; 
and Davies not only filled the office of Attorney-General 
of Ireland and Speaker of the Irish Parliament, but, hav- 
ing been knighted in 1607, advanced so high in reputation 


as to be designated in 1626 Lord Chief Justice of England | 


on the very day of his death. His poem of Nosce teip- 
sum established his literary character, and was followed 
by several other works, poetical, political, and legal.” 
The ordinary, meaning of bastinado is beating 
with a cudgel; is there any other instance of the 
word being used for the cudgel itself? Leeauis. 





Sir John Davies, the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land from 1604 to 1616 was not the same person 
as Sir John Davies the Knight Marshal of Con- 
naught. I possess ample information respecting 
him. He was of Chisgrove, Tisbury, Wiltshire, 
and Englefield, Berkshire. His arms were those 
of the Tisbury Davieses, viz. sa. a fess ermine be- 
tween three cinquefoils argent, 2 and 1.; and in 
1604 he obtained from Ulster Office for crest, on 
amount vert a Pegasus or, winged gules. 

The arms borne by the descendants of the 
Knight Marshal, viz. Davys of Kill, Kildare; 
Davies of Cloushanville, co. Mayo (where they 
are carved on the old tombs in the abbey) ; 
Davies of Knocklallymore, co. Fermanagh; Da- 
vies of Hampstead (extinct), and many other 
branches, are, Sa. on a chevron argent, three tre- 
foils slipped vert; crest, a dragon’s head erased 
vert; motto, “‘ Sustenta la Drecura.” 

These arms, with the addition of two tigers 





the Viscounts Mount Cashel. Title extinct in Ed- 
ward Davys, 3rd Viscount, who died s. p. 1736. 

I therefore repeat my Query, Who was Sir 
John Davies, Knight Marshal of Connaught, temp. 
Elizabeth? If of Welsh origin, of what family ? 
and is there any tradition to account for the adop- 
tion of a Spanish motto, and the unusual sup- 
porters ? 

There is some little ground for believing that 
the Knight Marshal was from Shropshire. — 

F. R. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


SUCCESSIVE SONS BEARING THE SAME 
CHRISTIAN NAME. 
(2™ S. xi. 244.) 

Your correspondent seems unaware of the most 
extraordinary instance of homonomy (if I may 
coin a word) which is afforded by the Princes 
of Reuss, in their branches of Reuss-Greiz and 
Reuss-Schleitz, and the cognate family of Reuss- 
Schleitz-Koestritz, with its three branches. All 
the males without exception are Henry, and 


| Henry with the only addition of a numeral. That 


the present head of the elder branch is Prince 
Henry XXII. of Reuss-Greiz, who succeeds his 
father Henry XX. The head of the 2nd branch 
is Prince Henry LXVIL., who succeeds his bro- 
ther Henry LXII. 

The reigning Prince of Reuss-Schleitz-Koestritz 
is Henry LXIX., son of Henry XLVIT., and the 
following Henries were all living when the Gotha 
Almanac for the present year was published : — 
XXIII XIX. XIV. XXVII. XLIV. LX. 
LXIII. (TV. VII. XII. XIU. XV. XVIT. bro- 
thers) XXIV. LXXIV. IX. (XXIII. XXVI. 
brothers) XXV. (XVIII. XIX. and XX. bro- 
thers). 

The history of the family is to be found in the 
above-quoted Almanac de Gotha for 1832, p. 45., 
and 1848, p. 65. The numbers run up to a cer- 
tain limit (I forget what), and after that recom- 
mence and fill up vacancies. The princesses of 
these families have various names; but though 
several of them are Henriette, there seems to be 
no one who is Henriette only. 

Had J. R. G. been conversant with the said 
Gotha Almanac, he would also have been aware 
that the present King of Prussia is Frederic Wil- 
liam Louis (not William only, as he stated), his 
son is Frederic William Nicholas Charles. Should 
he or any other of your readers refer to the Al- 
manac de Gotha, it may be useful to observe that 
in all these cases of compound names, the one or 
more given in Italics is the designation (or “short 
title”) by which they are known in daily life. 
Thus, the present King of Prussia (then only heir 
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presumptive and regent) is styled Prince Frederic 
Wiiliam Louis, and was known as Prince William 
simply. 
to be followed; and I would commend it to the 
notice of the editor of the British Almanac and 
other such publications. How else should the 


uninitiated know how to speak of the King of 


Portugal's brother, Don Louis-Philippe-Maria- 
Fernando - Pedro - d’ Aleantara- Antonio - Micuel- 
Raphael - Gabriel - Gonzago - Xavier - Francisco- 
d’ Assise-Jean-Auguste- Jules-Volfando-de Bra- 
gance-Bourbon, or any of his brothers or sisters, 
uncles or aunts ? for he is by no means unusually 
provided for by his godfathers and godmothers. 


For my own part, however, I am disposed to | 


think that if all the kings of England had been 
of one name, like the Henries of Reuss and the 
Pharaohs, it would have been at least as much 
help as hindrance to historical students. 


When I learnt dates, at least, I used to feel | 


much obliged to the two Williams, three Ed- 
wards, three Georges; and the Conqueror and 
his suecessor did not in my mind enjoy less indi- 
viduality than Ceeur de Lion and John Lackland. 
The Germans, be it observed, have always nick- 
named their emperors. J. P.O. 





All the Barons Abercromby have been Georges; 
all the Lords Albini (of Belvoir) were Williams ; 
the Barons Fitz-Alan (of Arundel) were all Johns; 
the Barons Astley (of Reading) were alternately 
Jacob and Isaac, like so many Danish kings, who 
have been alternately Christian and Frederick. 
All the Bagots have been, hitherto, Williams ; 
and every one of the Bassets (of Drayton) were 
Ralphs, which name, with that of Simon, alter- 
nated among seven of the eight Bassets (of Sap- 
cote). Of the eight Bassets (of Weldon) Ralph 
or Richard has been the Christian name of seven. 
All the Barons of Basingbourne were Humphreys 
save one. All the Bathursts, save the first, have 
been Henrys. William and Walter have been the 
sole Christian names of the Beauchamps (of Elm- 
ley) ; and all the Dukes of Beaufort except the 
fourth have been Henrys. All the Earls of Ches- 
terfield but the present one have been Philips. 
All the Barons Fitz Payne were Roberts. The 
first nine Fitz Warines were Fulkes. All the 
Barons Foley, all the Barons Pelham, and all 
those of Riblesdale, have borne the name of 
Thomas, All the Barons Langdale (of Holme) 
were Marmadukes ; all the Latimers, one only 
excepted, were Williams. Peter was the baptis- 
mal appellation of the seven Barons de Manley ; 
Nicholas that of the De Meinils. Five successive 
Kurls of Plymouth bore the Christian name of 
Other. Seven of the eight Pouletts (of Hinton 
St. George) have been Johns. All the Ravens- 
worths have been Henrys, the last seven Dukes 
of Richmond Charleses, and all the Earls of 
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This is an arrangement which deserves 





Shaftesbury, with one exception, were christened 
Anthony Ashley. 

Perhaps the most singular instance of the pre- 
valence, rather than the succession, of the same 
name in a family is that of a male name given, in 
addition to other baptismal appellations, to the 
daughters of that family. The name Arthur is 
given to the four sons and nine daughters of Lord 
Valentia, and one of these ladies, the present Mrs, 
Robinson, has two male names among her bap- 
tismal prenomina, Arthur and Henry. This, I 


| believe, is an unique instance of a girl being 





christened under two male appellations. 

This is but a small, but it is some, contribution 
towards the instances asked for by your Dublin 
correspondent. Joun Donray, 


P.S. Walpole, writing to Mann, Dec. 5, 1746, 
says, “ My nephew, Captain Cholmondeley, has 
married a player's sister.” This was Mary, sister 
of Peg Woffington. Debrett says the so-called 
“ Captain ” was “in holy orders, rector of Hert- 
ingfordbury and St. Andrew's, Hertford.” Was 
the husband a captain or a clergyman, or succes- 
sively both? The marriage carried the Woffing- 
ton blood into two or three very good families. 





This is perhaps more interesting in what is 
entirely of the past, than in connection with what 
is of the present, where it has been in the power 
of a living or recently living person to add ma- 
terially to it, as is the case with the Bells and 
certainly the present Earl of Aylesford. His son 
should hardly be brought in. Heneage Finch, 
too, first Earl of Aylesford, was second son of 
Heneage, first Earl of Nottingham. He cannot 
well be included in a direct line.from eldest son 
to eldest son. This somewhat affects two out of 
the number. In the case of the Snaggs (not an 
aristocratic sound) four only seem reliable. 

A family of the name of Reay, of “ The Gill,” 
still belongs to this county (Cumberland), the an- 
cestor of which, according to tradition (as stated 
in Hutchinson’s Cumberland, 1794, vol. ii. p. 301.), 
received the estate of “The Gill” from William the 
Lion (ob. 1214), for a deed of prowess performed. 
From that period, as a supposed condition of te- 
nure, the name of William was successively borne, 
it is said, from father to son to the middle of the 
last century, when the then proprietor substituted 
that of John for his son, as the first instance of a 
break. He thought it right, however, to take 
legal advice first, as to the propriety of his doing 
so! The family, though respectable landed pro- 
prietors, not holding the position of county gentry, 
there is no absolute record of this doubtless; the 
received tradition, however, is nearly as authentic. 
I may mention also the case of my own family as 
an instance. At p. 505. of the same volume, in 
the pedigree then published (1794), nine Williams 
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appear in regular succession, from father to son, 
down to the time of Edward IV. The six next 
succeeding generations also regularly alternate 
with the names of Thomas and Leonard. I 
should state that the pedigree recorded in the 
Heralds’ College (I believe Visitation 1665) gives 
only seven Williams ; but an old MS. pedigree in 
my possession, professing to have been drawn up 
in the time of Elizabeth, gives the nine as in the 
History of Cumberland. 

.Frecuevitte L. Battantine Dyxes. 

Dovenby Hall. 


The singular attachment peculiar to many fami- 
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| less than twelve eldest sons of that family in suc- 


lies for an adopted Christian name must be a | 


positive proof of some exclusive paternal rever- 
ence, or, if unassociated, it must bear evidence of 
a feeling not very generally appreciated. 

Amongst other family peculiarities, the attach- 
ment to some particular school is no uncommon 
or unenviable bias, and is well instanced in the 
Dolben family ; few, comparatively speaking, are 
the years which pass without old Westminster 
being entrusted with the education of one or more 
of their junior branches. 

The following example of a direct succession of 
name bears out the position taken by your corre- 
spondent J. R. Garstin, and extends the preno- 
men affection to a veneration for the lees of 
sepulchre : — 

Henry Daveney, obt., buried at Colton, 1600. 

Henry Daveney, obt., buried at Livermere Mag., 1662 

Henry Daveney, obt., buried at Colton, 1675. 

Charles Daveney, obt., buried at Colton, 1730. 

Henry Daveney, obt., buried at Colton, 1752. 

Henry Daveney, obt., buried at Colton, 1771. 

Henry Daveney, obt., buried at Colton, 1852. 

Henry Daveney, living. 

Henry Daveney, living. 


In my own family there has been a remarkable 


succession of the same names in the possessors of 


the family-property. In eighteen generations, 
there have been no less than seven Roberts and 
nine Richards, the sequence of whom has been as 
follows : — 


Robert. Robert. Richard. Robert. 
Robert. Richard. Robert. Robert. 
Richard. Robert. Robert. Richard. 


cession who have borne the name of John. It is 
also to be remarked with regard to this family, 
that the family estates have for more than three 
centuries, descended in a direct line from father 
to son. The only exception (if, indeed, exception 
it can be called) is in the case of the present pro- 
prietor, John Francis Wright, who succeeded his 
grandfather in 1826, his father having died in 
1822. Probably there are but few families in 
which such a lengthened period of direct succes- 
sion in the family estates can be shown to have 
existed. A Sunscriper. 

In answer to Mr. J. R. Ganrsrtin’s desire of 
being informed of the same Christian name being 
borne in succession by several generations, that 


| of John has been so in my family for ten, as I can 


prove from deeds in my possession ; and the tra- 
dition in the family and neighbourhood is, that 
my late uncle John was the nineteenth who had 
the name of John, consecutive proprietors of an 
estate at Sibford Gower, Swalcliffe, co. Oxon. 

D. D. Hopkins. 


Weycliffe, St. Catherine’s, near Guildford. 


Biocrapny or Princesses (2 S. xi. 287.) — 
Will the Editor allow me a little corner to thank 
Mr. Repmonp for his answer, and to add that the 


| answer itself shows me, that in endeavouring tu 


be as brief as possible I have failed to explain 
my object sufficiently. I do not want short no- 


| tices of these ladies, such as exist (of some) in the 


Lives of the Queens of England (an extremely 
familiar and favourite work with me). I am col- 
lecting materials for Memoirs of the Princesses in 


| question, and my object in putting the Query 
H. Daveney. | 


Then came a John, who died without male issue ; | 
was succeeded by a younger brother, Strode, and | 


then by five more generations of Richards. 

One can scarcely wonder that the village gossips 
should begin to deem the latter name an inevitable 
passport to the inheritance. C. W. Bineuam. 





The Wrights of Kelvedon Hall, Essex (whose 
pedigree is in Burke’s Landed Gentry), atlord a 
remarkable instance of this. ‘There have been no 


| the large towns. 


was to obtain information of scarce English or 
foreign works bearing on the subject, or MSS. 
in private collections. I will just add that my 
studies concerning Isabel of Gloucester convince 
me that Miss Strickland was labouring under a 
mistake when she penned the two lines in which 
she has dismissed this least known of Engiish 
queens, the notices of whom in ordinary histories 
are little better than a series of misstatements. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Yure Tree (2 S. x. 363.) — This is not an 
original Scandinavian custom. It has crept in 
from Germany, perhaps within the last hundred 
years or less, and is even now almost confined to 
GeorGe STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Avexanper Haminton (2S. xi. 285.) —Your 
correspondent, Mr. W. H. Wits of Bristol, asks 
for information respecting the last hours of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the eminent American statesman. 
In Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie Générale, there is 
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a long and interesting memoir of this remarkable 
man (who has been eulogised both by Talleyrand 
and by Guizot); and it is based on the Memoirs 
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| Man’s Sabbath,” &c. 


of Hamilton by his son, John C. Hamilton, pub- | 


lished in 1834: a work of which only the first 
volume is in the Library of the British Museum. 


Describing the duel forced on Hamilton by Aaron 


Burr, the Biographie Générale says : — 
“ The rencontre took place some miles from New York, 
in New Jersey (dans le Jersey). Burr aimed carefully, 
and fired. Hamilton fell; and as he fell, his pistol went 
off. He was carried to the house of a friend, where he 

expired, after twenty-four hours of intense suffering.” 
Francis Espinasse. 

West Dulwich, Surrey. 

Lines sy Soutugr? (2°*S.xi.266.)—Southey’s 
handwriting was “small and very neat.” I have 
several books with his name on the title-page, but 
none in which he has written more. The lines are 
an inadequate translation from Sophocles : — 

“Ta yap wepioca ygvovyra cumara 
Iimrecy Bapecacs rpds Oewy Svompagiacs 
"Eday’ 6 partis, deris avOparov iow 
BAagrwy, ére:tra wy kat avOpwrov ay rool P 
SEpUr, Ve de 


8 

U. U. Club. 

Paris Testament or 1662 (2"¢ S. xi. 189.) — 
Dr. Nenican asks, “ Does anyone know of an- 
other copy of this edition?” As no one has re- 
plied to his repeated Query, I would direct his 


IL. B.C. 


attention to the Elenchus Chronologicus Bibliorum | 
excusorum of Le Long, (part 1. p. 465.,) where, | 


among the Scriptures printed in 1662, he will find 
the following: “ft Nov. Testam. Gall. Lovan. 24°. 
Parisiis, L. 1.” The + signifies that Le Long him- 
self had seen the edition, and “L. 1.” refers to the 
Bibliotheca Lazariana, Paris. I have no doubt, 


therefore, that the copy inspected by Le Long | 


will be found in the present Bibliothéque Impé- 
riale at Paris, or at least in one of the public 
libraries of that city. ‘There was another French 
edition of the whole Scriptures printed in that 
ear at Lyons in folio, thus marked in Le Long's 
ist: “ Biblia Gallica Lovaniensia, fol. Lugduni. 

O. 2.,” in the library of the Oratorians. 
Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Rawxey (2" S. xi. 297.) — Sir Walter's name 
was not only thus written occasionally during his 
lifetime, but this mode of pronunciation is clearly 
proved by the pun which James I. made upon the 
name — “ Renter, rawly.” Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Rosert Burns (2™ S. xi. 307.) —In answer 
or response to Rays, I beg to annex the touching 
sequel to “ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut” to 
which he refers, but misappropriates to certain 
Brothers Nichol. The verses were first published 
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an admirable and now scaree 
John Struthers, the modest poet of “The Poor 
(See Poetical Works, with 
racy Autobiography, 2 vols. 12mo., Fullarton, 
1850.) The sequel to “ Willie” was written by 
Struthers : — 


collection edited by 


“ The night it flew, the grey cock crew, 
Wi’ blythesome clap o’er a’ the three; 
But pleasure beam’d ilk moment new, 
And happier still they hop’d to be. 
For they were na fou, na, nae that fou, 
But just a drap in ilka e’e; 
rhe cock might craw, the day might daw, 
They sippled aye the barley bree. 
“The moon, that from her silver horn 
Pour’d radiance over tower and tree, 
Before the fast approaching morn, 
Sank far behind yon western sea. 
Yet, &e. 
“ And soon the gowden beams o’ day 
Ting’d a’ the mountain taps sae hie, 
And burnies’ sheen with bickering play 
Awoke the morn’s wild melody. 
But aye they sat, and aye they sang 
* There's just a wee drap in our e’e; 
And monie a day we've happy been, 
And monie mae we hope to see.’ 
“ The moon still fills her silver horn, 
But ah! her beams nae mair they see ; 
Nor crowing cock nor dawning morn 
Disturbs the worm’s dark revelry. 
For they were na fou, na, nae that fou, 
But clay-cauld death has clos’d ilk e’e, 
And, waefu’ now the gowden morn 
Beams on the graves o’ a’ the three 
“ Nae mair in barning Willie toils, 
Nor Allan wakes the melting lay, 
Nor Rab, wi’ fancy-witching wiles, 
Beguiles the hour o’ dawning day. 
For though they were na very fou, 
That wicked wee drap in the e’e 
Has done its turn — untimely now 
The green grass waves o’er a’ the three.” 
Prefixed as a motto are these words: “ William 
Nicol and Allan Masterton did not survive Burns 
much more than a year.” ‘These three honest 
fellows,” says Currie, “ all men of uncommon ta- 
lents, were in 1798 all under the turf.” The 
“Sequel” is also to be found in Whitelaw's Book 
of Scottish Song, 1857 (Blackie & Son), an eye- 
trying book which it were no common service to 
reprint in goodly 8vo. or 4to. r. 


Astronomicat Versrs (2™ S. xi. 235.)—I can 
corroborate your correspondent’s statement, having 
also a copy of this little brochure. 

The widow of Mr. A. Blaikie resided for several 
years previous to her death at No. 10. Rankeillor 
Street, Edinburgh. Witiiam Gatiowasr. 


Names or Greek Heters (2" S. xi. 195. 236.) 
—I am obliged to your correspondent L. for his 
correction, but the point alluded to was not the 
scope of my Query. Its object was to obtain in- 


in The Harp of Caledonia, Glasgow, 2 vols. 1821, | formation, if possible, as to the law, and the work- 
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ing of it. Its enactments could only have been 
carried out by means of informers, and I thought 
the investigation of the subject would throw a little 
more light on the question as to how far the cvxo- 
édvrns interfered with private and domestic matters. 
We have abundant information as to the tricks of 
these pests of Grecian society with regard to state 
affairs. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Gserrasy Witney (2" S. xi. 286.) — This old 
poet was certainly a native of Cheshire. One of 
hisemblems (A Choice of Emblems, 1586, p. 177.) 
is inscribed “ ‘To my countrimen of the Nampt- 
wiche, in Cheshire ;"” the woodcut represents a 
phenix rising from the flames, and the lines un- 
derneath allude to the rebuilding of Namptwich, 
after a dreadful fire which happened in 1583, and 
consumed a great part of the town. 

Epwarp F. Rimpav cr. 

Knients or Marra (2™ §S, xi. 172.) — The 
arms of the Grand Masters of the Order of Malta, 
,inquired for by J. W., are given in Monuments 
des Grands Maitres de l Ordre de St. Jean de 
Jerusalem, as follows : — 

“ Martin de Redin, 1657—1660.—Armes: d’azur a la 
croix d’argent ou d’or bordée de gueules. 

“ Annet de Clermont, 1660.—Armes: de gueules & deux 
clefs d’argent en sautoir sur Je chef, un croissant d’argent. 

“ Raphael, 1660—1663, and Nicolas Cotoner, 1663— 
1680.—. Armes: d’or a la fleur de coton de sinople. 

“ Raymond Perellos, 1697—1720. — Armes: d’or a trois 
poires de sable. 

“ Mare- Antoine Zondodari, 1720—1722. — Armes : 
dazur & la bande de méme, bordée d’or, & trois roses 
d'argent. 

“ Antoine Manoél de Vilhena, 1722-36.—Au_ premier 
et troisitme quartier, d'argent au lion d’or, mi-parti de 
gueules: au deuxiéme et quatrieme, de gueules, au bras 
ailé d'or tenant une épée. 

“ Raymond Despuig, 1736—1741.— D’argent au rocher 
dazur, surmonté d’une fleur-de-lis; ou de gueules & la 
montagne d’or couronnée d'une fleur-de-lis de méme, et 
ayant une étoile de gueules au milieu 

“ Ferdinand de Hompesch, 1797-99. — De gueules a la 
croix d’argent dentelée en sautoir.” 

C. M. L. 


Tae Picracep Lapy (2"™* S. xi. 266.) — M. A. 
should refer his question to Mr. D. P. Miller, 6. 
South Row, Golden Square, London. See Mr. 


Miller's Life of a Showman, published by Lacy of 


the Strand. W. C. 

Kine Joun’s First Wire (2" S. xi. 287.) — 
King John’s first wife was the daughter of the 
Earl of Gloucester ; but her name was not Isabel, 
as Hermentrrupe states, but Havisa, as we learn 
from Matthew Paris, the best authority, I think, 
on this point. They were related to each other 
in the third degree of consanguinity ; the conse- 
quence was an interdict issued against John by 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, against which 
John appealed to the papal legate, and succeeded 
in his appeal. When, however, he came to the 


. 
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throne, he divorced himself from her on this very 
ground of consanguinity, and married Isabel, the 
daughter of the Earl of Angouléme. 

“ Eodem tempore,” says Matthew Paris, “celebrate di- 
vortio inter Regem Anglorum et uxorem suam Ilawisam, 
Comitis Glovernie filiam, eo qudd affines erant in tertio 
gradu consanguinitatis, duxit idem Rex, consilio Regis 
Francorum, Isabel filiam Comitis Engolismi, .... . et 
Dominici proxima ante festum S. Dionysii apud West- 
monasterium consecratur in Reginam,” — Matt. Paris, 
p. 192. ed. Tigur. 1589.) 

Iz Rymer, vol. i. p. 134., there is a deed of set- 
tlement, by which John confers on Queen Isabel 
for her life a great amount of revenue derived 
from Exeter, “cum feria civitatis, Lestagium et 
Stallagium, et Listonam,” &c.; from “ Ilvelcestre,” 
in Somerset; from “ Wilton, Maumesbir, Beles- 
dun,” in Wilts; from Chichester, in Sussex ; from 
“ Hatham Regine,” in London; from the town of 
Waltham, in Essex, held by the abbot and canons 
of Waltham as tenants; from “ Berkhamsted,” in 
Herts ; “ et in Normannia Kaleis et Danfront cum 
pertinentiis, Bonam Villam super Tokam, et prie- 
terea omnia alia que dilecte matri nostre A. Re- 
gine Angliz in dotem fuerint assignata, tam citri 
mare quam ultra.” 

As to the mistake of the name, Hermentrupe 
errs in good company, for Dugdale also calls the 
first wife Isabel (Baronage, vol. i. p. 536.), and, 
what is rather surprising, refers in the margin to 
Matt. Paris, as one authority among others. The 
“Chronicle of Tewkesbury,” however, which Dug- 
dale inserts in his Monasticon (vol. i. p. 153. orig. 
ed.), calls her Isabel. The question, therefore, 
seems to resolve itself into this — Which is the 
better authority, Matthew Paris, or the Tewkes- 
bury Chronicle? The chronicle was not written 
till the close of the fifteenth century, whereas 
Matt. Paris was nearly contemporary. 

Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 


Furmety (2° S. x. 388. 434.) — Perhaps the 
following old receipt, to make the famous dish, 
may not be unacceptable to some of your readers. 
It is extracted from a rare little volume, in my 
possession, entitled — 

“ The Compleat Cook: expertly prescribing the most 
ready Wayes, whether Italian, Spanish, or French, for 
dressing of Flesh, and Fish, ordering of Sauces, or making 
of Pastry. London: Printed for Nath. Brooke, at the 
Angel in Cornhill, 1662, (p. 59.): — 

“ To make Furmity. 

“ Take a quart of cream, a quarter of a pound of French 
barley, the whitest you can get, and boyle it very tender 
in three or four severall waters, and let it be cold; then 
put both together, put in it a blade of mace, a nutmeg 
cut in quarters, a race of ginger cut in three or five 
pieces; and so let it boil a good while, still stirring, and 
season it with sugar to your taste; then take the yolkes 
of four egges, and beat them with a little cream, and stir 
them into it, and so let it boil a little after the eggs are 
in; then have ready, blanched and beaten, twenty al- 
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monds, kept from oyling with a little rose-water; then 
take a boulter strainer, and rub your almonds with a 
little of your Furmity through the strainer, but set on 
the fire no more, and stir in a little salt and a little 
sliced nutmeg, picked out of the great pieces of it, and 
put it in a dish, and serve it.” 

Epwarp F, Rimpacctr. 

Tue Orv Dramatists (2% S. xi. 261.): An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Act V. Sc. 2.— Should not 
“ Tf idle talk will once be necessary,” be read as a 
parenthesis? Does not Cleopatra mean it as a 
scornful apology for condescending to declare her 
purpose to Proculeius? It may, I think, be illcs- 
trated by many other passages in Shakspeare; but 
I would rather quote in illustration of it the lan- 
guage of St. Paul when addressing the Corinthians 

2 Cor, xii. 16-21.) 

Measure for Measure, Act III. Se. 1.— I sus- 
pect that in the lines quoted, “delighted” mean 
“deprived of light,” “taken from this upper 
light.” I do not contend for the propriety of such 
a formation, compounding a Teutonic noun with a 
Latin preposition, but I believe that “ de-lighted ” 
is occasionally, in the writings of the Elizabethan 
age, the epithet of the “ luce privati.” 

Have your correspondents noticed, by-the-bye, 
that Cowley uses “belighted” to signify “ being 
overtaken by the dawn of day” ? W. C. 


Numismatics (2 5 
Cromwell is one of a series given to the purchasers 
of the early numbers of the Sentimental Magazine, 
which was commenced in 1773. Silver ones were 
also struck from the same dies, and given as prizes 
for the best contributions. See Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, June, 1797, pp. 469. 471. 

I possess, in copper, what I believe to be the 
entire series, viz. Oliver Cromwell, George II., 
George III, Queen Charlotte, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, Duchess of Gloucester, Duchess of Cumber- 
land, Lord Camden, Lord Chatham, Marquis of 
Granby, Alderman Beckford, David Garrick, and 


John Wilkes. J.C. Wirron. 
Wincu (24S. 


(Dan. vinkel, an angle), a corner, in composition 
of local names, will contract into Winch, as 
Winchcomb or Winchelcomb for Wiricel- comb ; 
but it is not so clear that it will do so when found 
otherwise. Nevertheless Winch or Uuinic might 
be from the Celt. anc, a bending, from ayxn, the 
root both of ayxvaos, angulus and wincel. Sup- 
posing the name to be from the Anc. Brit. I would 
offer the following etymologies: viz. from uin-ic, 
white dwelling; uin-inch, white island; uin-inc, 


white meadow; win-ish or itch, white water ; 
guayn-ik, the dwelling on the heath or down; 


iiain-ik, the marshy dwelling. Parkin seems to 
think Winch may come from Wininc, “ from being 
seated in a west meadow ;” 
“west.” The Sax. win is war; 
white; the Ir. winche, a battle. 


the Brit. guin, 
We have in 


S. xi. 307.) — The medal of 


but win does not mean | 
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England the following local names W inchfield 
W inchmore Hill, W incham or Winsham, Wine le, 
Winchton, Wincley or Winkley, Winceby, Wink. 
ton, W inksley, Winkfield, and Winkbourne. 

R. S. Cuarnocg, 


Tue Horyranp Famiry (2™ S. xi. 249.)—4 
family of this name resided for many years at 
Botcheston, a hamlet included in the parish of 
Ratby, Leicestershire. If your correspondent will 
consult Nichols’ Leicestershire, Framland Hun- 
dred, under “ Ratby,” he will find several copies of 
tombstones erected in memory of the Holylands of 
Botcheston. The church register of Ratby was, I 
am informed, destroyed in a singular manner some 
years ago. ‘The vicar, finding the register be- 
coming exceedingly damp, took it home, and lay- 
ing it ‘before the kitchen fire at night, thought to 
find it much improved the next morning, when, 
to his dismay, he found it torn to tatters, a fine 
litter of puppies having, with the assistance of 


| their maternal parent, made a bed or a plaything 


xi. 267.) —The Saxon wincel | 


of the death-roll of the parish of Ratby. 

If “ SremMata quip PRrosunt ” will write to me’ 

as under, I will gladly furnish him with the means 

of obtaining more information about the Holy- 
lands of Botcheston, who, I have little doubt from 
his remarks, were connected with the Miss Holy- 
land, “a Londoner from the city.” 

As I have had occasion to refer to Ratby, per- 
haps I may append, by way of note, that there is 
residing there a man who is a grandfather, and 
has himself a grandfather living: the elder living 
link of this chain having thus the unusual privi- 
lege of seeing his great-great-grandchild. 

T. Norra, 

Southfields, Leicester. 

Ladies have no crests, but Robson gives the 
arms of Holyland (no particulars as to county, 
&c.), as follows: — Per pale arg. and sab. in chief 
two mullets, in base a cinquefovil, counter-changed. 
Crest, a cross calvary entwined by a serpent; all 
proper. P. P. 


Wetsu Pepicree (2™ S. xi. 247.) — King Al- 
fonso of Castille wished for old wood to burn, old 
wine to drink, old books to read, and old friends 
to talk with. W.c 


Uniper (2"4 S. xi. 308.) — Uniber is evidently 
another form of, or misreading for, wnber or wm- 
brere, the ancient name for the movable part of 
a helmet, which acted as a shade (umbra) over 
the eyes. The word occurs in the old romances, 
e.g. — 
* And for to see hyme with syghte, 

He putt his umbrere on highte, 
To byhalde how he was dyghte 
That so tille hym spake.” 
Sire Perceval, 678-80. 
So also v. 1522. ; and Morte Arthur, f. 63. 
J. Eastwoop. 
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Cuancets (2 S. 


remarkably good statement of the symbolism 
theory. But [ should be glad to know whether 
any traces of this theory are to be found in! any 
authority as old as the buildings in which the 
deflection exists. If Mr. Wittrams, who kindly 
answered a former communication of mine re- 
specting orientation, would do the like good office 
on the present occasion, I am persuaded that the 
problem would be solved. 

I am surprised to see it stated that our Saviour's 
head drooped towards his shoulder on the right 
hand. If I relied on my own recollection, I should 
say that He is represented as drooping his head 
towards the left shoulder. The point is of some 
importance to the present purpose: a drooping 


towards the right shoulder, if symbolised in the 


chancel, would require a slant to the north; a 
drooping towards the left shoulder, would require 
aslant to the south. 

May I beg of Breacuan to point out some one 
or more instances of the peculiarity that he speaks 
of in the western window of the tower? Memor. 


Meantrnc or Layman (2™ S. xi. 288.) — As 
in conventual language this designation implied, 
not simply a subordinate, but an illiterate person, 
for such the “ lay-brothers " were, so I apprehend 
layman may be predicable of any one who is not 
a professed proficient in any particular art —a 
sense which seems applicable in the extract quoted 
by Atumnus; though I do not remember to have 
seen the speech alluded to by your correspondent. 
The Bishop of Oxford, though a learned divine, 
might choose to describe himself as unlearned in 
law,—in this professional sense of the term, a lay- 
man; though a learned father, he may yet be not 
a “learned brother.” We find a corresponding 
distinction expressed by ruimrijs and ida@rns among 
the Greeks: /ayman, therefore, does not imply 
more than want of professional skill in, or ac- 
quaintance with, any particular department or 
branch of knowledge ; in reference to which pecu- 
liar department, the most erudite and most pro- 
found clerical scholar may designate himself a 
layman. F, Pawcort. 


Cantipre (2™ S. xi. 313.) —In his quotation 
irom Lipsius, Firznorxrns has mistaken the most 
important word. ‘The correct reading of the pas- 
sage is “ ‘antipratum pagus est in Cameracensi 
tractu, atque ibidem religiosorum cetus cum Ab- 
bate.” F. H. having written “ Cantipratanum, 
which he renders “ Cantipratane,” says “ I do not 
know the locality.” The place intended by Lipsius 
1s Cantimpré (sometimes spelt Cantipré) just out- 
side the walls of Cambray. Here there was an 
abbey of Augustinian Canons ; but in consequence 
of the extension of the fortifications by Charles V. 
and its exposed situation during the revolt in the 
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xi. 185.) — The communica- | 
tion of your correspondent, BREACHAN, contains a | 
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Netherlands, the community abandoned it, and 
from about 1580 resided at a dependent priory a 
short distance west of Halle. ‘The abbot appears 
to have retained his former title, and a seat in the 
States of the “‘Cambresis” as well as in those of 
Hainault. Thomas de Cantimpré, a writer of the 
thirteenth century, in whose works Dupin says 
there are many fables, styled himself “ ‘Thomas 
Cantipratanus,’ and similarly Lipsius calls the 
Abbot of Cantimpré, “ Abbas Cantipratanus.” P. 


Tre Yor Buriprines Company (2 §. xi. 291.) 
— You may add to your references to this great 
Joint Stock Company : — 

“The Castle Builders; or, the History of William 
Stephens of the Isle of Wight, lately dec; a Political 
Novel.” 8vo. 1759. 

This strange work, although called a novel, ap- 
parently deals with the real events of Mr. Ste- 
phens’s life, and relates many curious particulars 
regarding his proceedings while acting as the 
Company's agent in the North. J. O. 


Heratpic Query: Arms (2™ S. xi, 227.) — 
There is a coat belonging to “ Loftus” which 
strongly resembles that mentioned by J. A. Py., 
the only difference being ¢refoils instead of cross- 
lets; but these might be mistaken if the seal is 
small or much defaced. E. J. Roperts. 


Qvoration (2™ S. xi. 289.) —C. W. B. will 
find the quotation, “Tresses like the morn,” in 
Milton’s Comus, line 753. J. Bourcurer. 





feliscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

History of the Siege of Delhi. By an Officer who served 
there. With a Sketch of the Leading Events in the Pun- 
jaub connected with the great Rebellion of 1857. (Smith 
& Elder. ) 

A very interesting narrative of this startling event, 
written from the MS, notes of the author, who was pre- 
sent during the whole of the siege operations, and was an 
eye-witness of almost every battle he describes. He went 
over the ground, into the batteries, talked with the sol- 
diers, both European and native, and having sifted the 
accounts on the spot, spent all his spare time in realising 
and recording the great events in which he had been an 
actor. The author's hope that he will be supported by 
the public in what he calls the one innovation, of doing 
justice to the natives, will no doubt be justified. The 
personal sketches of the many gallant officers, whose 
names are associated with the suppression of the mutiny, 
give great interest to the present volume. 


Manuel du Libraire et de T Amateur de Livres. Par 
Jacques Charles Burnet. Cinquiéme édition originale en- 
tiérement refondue et augmentée d'un tiers, Par Il’ Auteur. 
Tome Deuxiéme, 1*° Partie. (Paris, Didot. London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 

This work goes bravely on. The part before us, which 
extends from the article Ciaconius to Elia Levita, occu- 
pies no less than 960 closely but clearly printed columns; 
while in the third edition, the only one to which we can 
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at present refer, the same portion occupied only 370 
columns, each of which, on an average, contains only about | 
two-thirds of the matter contained in a column of the 
present edition, We look forward anxiously for the 
completion of this invaluable Encyclopedia of Bibliogra- 
phical Knowledge. 


Books REcEIVED: — 

Observations on the Origin of the Division of Man's Lift 
into Stages, with Illustrations. By John Winter Jones, 
Esq. (F.S. Ellis.) 

This is a reprint from the Archeologia of the valuable 
Paper on this curious subject, which the learned Keeper 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum was led to 

», in consequence of the Museum acquiring an ex- 

ly curious wood engraving of the Seven Ages of 
j , executed about the middle of the fifteenth century 
We need scarcely point out the interest of the Paper with 
reference to the well-known passage in Shakspeare, or how 
besides the poet the subject has occupied the attention of 
divines, physicians, moralists, and speculative philoso- 
phers. This impression is limited to 150 copies. 

Essays on English Literature. By Thomas M¢Nicoll. 
(Pickering ) 

rhe ten Essays here reprinted were contributed by the 
wuthor to the London Quarterly Review. The subjects are, 
Auto-biogra; hies; Sacred Poetry— Milton and Pollok ; The 
Writings of Mr. Carlyle; Tendencies of Modern Poetry ; 
Popular Criticism; Alfred Tennyson ; Noctes Ambrosiane ; 
Vew Poems of Browning and Landor Z Boswell’s Lett rs; 
and The Terror of Bagdat, The choice of subjects indi- 
cates Mr. M¢Nicoll’s general cast of thought; he reprints 
his criticisms because he still holds them to be substan- 
tially just, and manfully declares that he does not depre- 
cate that free criticism of his own performances, which he 
has never scrupled to exercise on the works of other men. 


A Brief Discourse on Wine, embracing an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Vine, its Culture and Produce | 
in all Countries. (J. L. Denman.) 

Apparently compiled with great care, this little volume 
is well-timed, and worth the reading of those who de- 
sire to know something of the wines likely to be intro- 
duced into more general use. 


The National Portrait Gallery, one of the most recently 
established of our Institutions, is making rapid progress 
both in the object for which it was instituted, and in 
public favour. By the Fourth Report of the Trustees, 
which has just been issued, we learn that during the past 
year, the following portraits have been presented to the 
Gallery :—Joseph Lancaster, presented by Mr. Sharwood ; 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton, painted by Reynolds, presented 
by Mr. T. Baring; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, pre- 
sented by Mr. David Laing; Sir Dudley Carleton, and 
its companion picture, Lady Carleton, painted by Cornelius 
Janssen, presented by Mr. Felix Slade; and a drawing by 
Edridge of Lord Auckland, the gift of the President, Earl 
Stanhope. Busts make their appearance for the first time 
in the List of Portraits, Earl Granville having presented 
Nollekens’s bust of William Pitt, and the Trustees having 
Christopher Moore’s bust of Tom Moore, and Roubiliac’s 
beautiful Terra Cotta bust of Hogarth. The sixteen por- 
traits purchased by the Trustees during the past year 
are those of Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller; Charles Dib- 
din, painted by T. Phillips; Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester ; Hobbes of Malmsbury ; King James I.,by Van Somer, 
and a miniature of Elizabeth, by Hilliard; a very interest- 
ing whole-length by Jervas of Pope, attended by Mrs. 
Martha Blount, or his sister, Mrs. Rackett; Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, by Kneller; John Locke, by Brownsover; Dr. 
John Owen ; Horace Walpole; a miniature of Mrs. Fry, 
by Drummond; a drawing of Southey, by Edridge; Sir 


Eyre Coote ; and George IV., by Lawrence. The Tras- 
tees have lately dispensed with the use of tickets for the 
admission of visitors on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

rhe worthy Citizens of London are showing them 
selves alive to the interests of literature and archeology, 
rhe Worshipful Company of Tronmongers have issned 
cards for a conversazione at their Hall on Wednesday next 
and the curiosities then to be displayed will continue 
view during the three following days. While the Gre. 
gory Collection of rare Autographs, Plans, Drawings, Billy 
of Fare, Lists of Charities, and other Historical and Am 
tiquarian Remains relating to the Worshipful Co 
of Clothworkers and the City of London generally, hate 
been put by the Company into the hands of Mr. Rimmd 
of Oxford Street, to mount and inlay for the Companys 
and they have given him permission to offer them to the § 
inspection of the curious in such matters, from the Ig 
to the 12th of May. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct 


| 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 


dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Futter’s Worrares. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1810 
Wanted by W. J. Thoms, Faq. 40. St. George's Square, Belgrave 
Road, 8.W. 


De Favstt, qui 1x Gorrau poemare occyrart, ror, de ejus pecto gm 
Mephistophele, precipue de itinere ad Sanctas Matres. Biseertatie 
philose phico-historica. Londini, 1814. &vo. 
Wanted by Thomas Fisher, M.D.,5. Appian Way, Upper Leeson 
Street, Dublin. 
Gu.sext's History or Connwatt. 2 Vols. 4to. Many plates (Herald 
plates perfect 4 
Canrixor ne Dartmoor. Large &vo. size, with plates, and geolegial 
notes by Burt 
Pesxy Cyctorana. Supplement, Part I.; or No. 1. 
Mrrenetc’s Lire or trae Dene or Wantensrern. 
Wanted by J Heydon, 101. Fore Street, Devonport. 
Tae Porray or Reat Lire, by Henry Ellison. 12mo. 1844. (WHEE 
IX Poems, by V. The jirst ed 
Wanted by Re i] osart, Ist Manse, Kinross. 
stons tn Inetanp. Large paper, India proofs. Uncut. 
or Cases tx tar Eccurstastican ann Maanitime Covars. 7 Vol 
or Cases ix Tae Scrpaemwe Counts or Scottanp. 1 


vat Reerwsten. Complete set. 
s Contection or Porusan Sronrrs ron tus Nenseay. Coloul 
4 Vols. 
ux's Lave or Atexaypen tue Garrat, translated by Clayiay 


Memorns or Joun Dacastac. 4 Vols. 

Sr. Acovstrxe, rue Cree or Gop. 2nded. Folio 
Hreorms's Centre Davips. Ato. 

Suansreane’s Jnsr Book. Cheswick. Part IT 
Jeusmy Tarton’s Wonas. 10 Vols. 


Wanted by C. F. Skeet, 10. King William Street, Charing Cross, Wi 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


J. A. Hanrer. The two Sonnets by Thomas Edwards are printed @ 
his Canons of Criticism. pp. 329. 349., edit. 1765. “ The last great moore 
ts in allusion to Richardson's Sir Charles Grandizon. 
J. Sansom. The story of the natural son of Richard ITI. has been 
ticed in our Ist 8. vi. 486. 583. 61 . 1. Jt is printed in extensod 
ck’s Desiderata Curiosa, ii. 249., as well he Gent. M g. xxxvile 
also pp. 408. 457, and 587. of the same " and vol Lxiid. 108 
» Burke's Patrician, iv. 68., and Hasted’s Kent, iii. 202. 
@. Hawmonn. The particulars of “ Luke's Tron Crown™’ are given ia” 
r ist S. ix. 57 rge and Luke Dosa healed an unser ssful insurret- 


.G cx 
against the Hungarian nobles at the commencement of the sixteenth 


“ Nores ann Queries" is published at noon on Friday, and i# also 
iseued in Mowruny Paats. The Subscription for Stamerxo Coprms 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the H 
yearly Invex) is Lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post 0, Order 
favour of Messns. Bett anv Daxoy, 186. Fuser Srazer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ror rae Eprrorn should be addressed, 








